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Stenographic Jobs That Are 
“Different” 


By Chester E.. Shuler 


Headquarters Staff, Pennsylvania State Police, 


(4 REGGITES, *Tenshun !” 
Would you like to 
be a stenographer, 


yet not have to sit all day at a 
lesk in an office? Would you 
leaving your type- 
vriter occasionally to ride 
spirited horse, drive 
an automobile, or dash 
ilong the highway on 
motorcycle? In 
brief, would you like 
a job which approxi- 
mated those happy 
ombinations of men 
tal activity with 
physical exercise, shorthand with fresh air and 
sunshine, dictation enough to keep the rust off 
your pen and sufficient exercise to keep the 
kink out of your spine? If so, you'll probably 
be interested in knowing that there are about 
twenty-five of these “different” stenographic 
positions waiting to be filled in that famous 
organization—The Pennsylvania State Police 
which has been maintained by the Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania for twenty-four years 
and which today is the leading police depart- 
ment of its kind in the United States. 


enjoy 


The Pennsylvania State Police 


The Force itself was created by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature back in 1905, and it has 
been maintained ever since that time, primarily 
for the protection of the lives and property 
















State Troopers Leaving on Patrol 


Harrisburg 


of citizens of the State’s rural com 
munities, who 
have little or no police prote: 
tion upon which to depend i 
time of need. With its more 
than 45,000 square miles oi 
territory, Pennsylvania 
has many such isolated 
sections, and, natural 
ly, the work of the 
State Police is both 
voluminous and va 
ried. The citizens of 
the Commonwealth 
have long since 
learned to depend 
upon the troopers to respond to their calls for 
assistance, and the organization has no warme: 
friends than the farmers and other residents 
of the rural districts of the state 
The organization is military in character 
It consists of a departmental headquarters 
which is maintained in the capitol building in 
Harrisburg, a state police training school, and 
five police service troops. The State has been 
divided into five districts, with a service troop 
located in each; the districts are sub-divided 
and numerous sub-stations established, at the 
most strategic points from the troop head 
quarters. Each troop is in command of a 
captain, who has charge of the district, while 
each sub-station is in charge of a sergeant or 
a corporal with from three to five or more men 
under his command. The captain of a district 
coérdinates the work of the various sub-station 


otherwise would 
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details; departmental headquarters in Harris- 
burg codrdinates the operations of the several 
districts, and thus the great police machinery 
works with an efficiency and effect which has 
given the Pennsylvania State Police its inter- 
national reputation—a reputation for “getting 
the man” that has caused many criminals to 
“detour” around the Keystone State and ply 
their shady pro 
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cause he has carefully, skillfully covered his 
trail . . . the troopers must work quickly, 
efficiently, before the evidence has vanished 

. all rumors, no matter how vague, even 
impossible, must be checked each clue 
must be followed to its end every per 
son who has the slightest knowledge of the 
case must be carefully interviewed and his or 
her statement re 
duced to written 





iession elsewhere 
But not all ol 
the importan 
work of the or 
ganization is per 
formed by the 
nattily- uniformed 
troopers. 


Behind the 
Ncenes 





Rehind the 
scenes, so to 
speak, there are 
various bureaus 








ind divisions—a 
Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Identification 
and Information, 
a Bureau of Fire 
Protection, a Di- 
vision ol Records, 
Accounts, Statis- 
tics and Supplies 

each of which 
has its peculiar 
function in help- 
ing make the en 
tire organization 
1 coordinated unit, 
complete in every detail. And since it is the 
Division of Records, Accounts, Statistics and 
Supplies which includes the stenographers and 
reporters, statisticians, clerks, accountants, and 
the like, this is the unit in which, for the pur 
pose of this article, our interest lies. 

In each of the troop offices, several good 
stenographers are employed. These offices are 
located, of course, in the barracks of the troop 
headquarters at Greensburg, Wyoming, Read- 
ing, Butler, Harrisburg, and at the school 
troop office in Hershey, Pennsylvania. The 
reports of the many investigations conducted 
by the troopers throughout the State are writ- 
ten up in these offices, and most of the men’s 
work is performed there. 

But occasionally their duties become more 
intensive, sometimes exciting . . . A mysteri- 
ous murder occurs within the troop’s district 
‘ the State Police are rushed to the scene 
to conduct the investigation . . . the case is 
baffling . . . there are many theories but few 
real clues to the identity of the murderer, be- 
















































A State Trooper on His Mount 


form. So the ste 
nographer from 
the troop’s head 
quarters is fre 
quently called in 
to action in the 
field. 


And in the 
Field 


There he accom 
panies the inves 
tigators and re 
cords in short 
hand the state 
ments of wit 
nesses, suspects 
or prisoners. This 
work may be don 
in homes, in of 
fices, in jails, hos 
pitals, out in the 
cornfield, on the 
mountain, any 
where, in fact 
that the interview 
happens to tak 
place. He tran 
scribes his notes 
on the typewriter as soon as practicable, so 





that, wheré required, the witnesses may sign 
the statements and swear to their correctness 


“Trooper-Stenographers” 


All of this, however, is duty aside from the 
regular work of the troop clerical force, and 
the men have so much routine work to per- 
form in their offices that they cannot give the 
attention to the more unusual duty which is 
required. And so, recognizing the importance 
of this service, the Superintendent of the Penn 
sylvania State Police, Major Lynn G. Adams 
has determined to provide a corps of trained 
“trooper-stenographers,” whose duty it shall be 
to handle this phase of the work exclusively 
men who, in addition to being competent ste- 
nographers, will be full-fledged Pennsylvania 
State Policemen, just as competent to make a: 
arrest, if need be, as to record a statement in 
shorthand or operate a typewriter. The Super- 
intendent desires to secure, during the spring 
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of 1930, about twenty-five such young men. 
These positions are not “cinches,” and the 
chap looking for something “soft” or “spec- 
tacular” will not want one-twenty-fifth of 
them! But for the 
grit and a desire to succeed, they will likely 
appeal The service rendered will be, in 
reality, a service to humanity, because police 
service in general is just that, although prob 
ably not always so recognized. And the worl 
will prove interesting, unique, and, as I have 
intimated, “different” from the 
the average stenographic position. Sometimes 
it may possess a bit of that “thrill” so dear 
to the heart of Young America, which would 
serve to break any sense of monotony that 


man who has real 


routine duty 


might creep in 
Yet since most 
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are, of course, certain requirements and quali 
fications. In the first place, it is obvious that 
the applicant must be competent to write short 
hand at a fairly rapid rate of speed, although 
court reporting experience is not absolutely 
essential. If he has had experience in law 
office work, it would probably help, and some 
special speed practice in day-school or night 


school classes would be a splendid step in the 

right direction for a chap who wants this job 
Essential Qualifications 

Accuracy is of course essential, because the 

statements taken from witnesses or criminals 

may later be used rving the case im court 


\lso he should be 


mpetent tooper 





of us are inter- 
ested, and rightly 
so, in our futur 

perhaps the most 
commendable fea- 
ture of all is the 
fact that these 
positions should 
afford opportu- 
nity to ambitious 
young men ste- 
nographers to use 
their stenography 
as a key that will 
unlock for them a 
profession which 
is certain to exist 
as long as crimi- 
nals ply their 
trade—that of the 
fully-trained po- 
liceman, or police 
executive. For to 
the young men 
who are able to 
“make” Major 
\dams’ corps of 











much of h 

rl} wit! the 
Force would prob 
ably require the 
ul I 1) table 
achine of stand 
rd make Phe 
State Police por 
table machine re 
of the latest type 
The law go 
erning the Penn 
svylvania State 
Police Force re 


that all 
members he overt 


quires 


twent ne an 
under forty year 


of age when et 


listed: d thi 
would apply t 
the trooper-ste 
nographe: 


Applicants must 
11sO he male ana 


unmarried . of ex 








“’ trooper - stenog- 
raphers” will be 
given the oppor- 
tunity to receive a four-months’ course ot 
training at the Pennsylvania State Police 
Training School, from which he will be gradu- 
ated a fully-equipped Pennsylvania trooper, 
such knowledge and training to augment his 
previous stenographic training 


How to Get Such a Job 


“Sure,” you're saying, “that’s the sort of job 
I want, but how can I get it? What must I 
know, or do?” 

Like other desirable things, the job is not 
entirely easy to secure, but doubtless worth 
the effort on any young man’s part. There 


Re ady to Answer a Hurry Call 


cellent character 
and reputation 
They must also 
have had educational advantages equivalent to 
at least two years in high school in addition 
to their knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, 
and kindred subjects; they would have to pass 
a mental test: a most thorough and rigid 
physical examination by the Department's 
surgeon; and some tests of general intelligence 
and resourcefulness; they must be at least 
five feet eight inches in height without shoes; 
weigh at least 145 pounds without clothing; 
be citizens of the United States 

Political affiliations or influence would not 
be considered in making appointments. Those 
applicants who can demonstrate their ability 
to write shorthand and typewrite competently 
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and pass successfully the examinations given, 
would be enlisted for a period of two years 
and sent at once to the State Police Training 
School at Hershey, Pennsylvania, twelve miles 
east of the capital city, where, for a period of 
four months, they would undergo a course of 
training in police work. During these four 
months, and during the succeeding month, they 
would serve probationally before becoming 
full-fledged trooper-stenographers 


State Police Training School 


Since the duty of a state policeman is ardu 
ous, it follows that the course of training 
which is to fit him to perform such duty must 
be intensive and thorough. The course at the 
training school is calculated to increase a man’s 
skill in all manner of physical combat and 
self-defense and teach him the other things a 
police officer should know to be efficient. The 
trooper-stenographer would receive the bene- 
fit of such training and would be better fitted 
to perform his stenographic duties later with 
his troop. The course of instruction is divided 
into two parts, mental and physical. 


Mental Instruction 


The mental instruction includes: Courtesy : 
the criminal, fish, game, forestry, and traffic 
laws of Pennsylvania; criminal procedure; 
rules of evidence; methods of criminal investi- 
recording and reporting investiga- 
tions; identification of criminals; general 
police methods, including the handling of 
crowds and mobs, patrols, etc.; geography, 
particularly that of Pennsylvania; first-aid to 
the injured; personal hygiene, and the use and 
care of equipment. 


gation; 


Physical Instruction 


The course in physical instruction includes : 
cavalry drill and horsemanship; drill dis- 
mounted ; acrobatics, mounted and dismounted ; 
boxing, wrestling, and ju-jutsu; swimming; 
rifle and pistol shooting ; the use of such other 
weapons as machine-guns and tear gas. 

Students at the training school must qualify 
at monthly examinations with a grade of 70 
per cent or over in each subject taught. 

Since discipline is such an important factor 
in the success and efficiency of any police force, 
the training school is conducted under strict 
regulations, on a schedule which begins 
promptly at 6.00 a.m., and ends at 10.00 p.m., 
throughout the course. Competent instructors 
are in charge to direct the recruits through 
their course of training, and the man who is 
graduated at the end of the four-months’ period 
finds himself fully equipped to demonstrate his 
superiority in physical combat, and also pos 
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sessed of such knowledge and self-confidence 
as becomes the highly-efficient police officer 
and makes for success in his work no matte: 
how difficult it may later prove to be 


Compensation 


The salary of the prospective trooper-stenog- 
rapher will begin the day of his enlistment 
and continue through his course of training 
Salaries of members of the Pennsylvania State 
Police are fixed by law, which makes thei: 
payment both certain and prompt, with auto 
matic increases annually as will be shown i: 
the following schedule: 

A private receives base pay of $1,400 an 
nually; a corporal, $1,500; a sergeant, $1,700, 
a first sergeant, $2,000; a lieutenant, $2,200 
a captain, $3,000. In addition to this base pay 
however, each man, whatever may be his grade 
receives a continuous service pay increas¢ 
yearly, after the first year, of $120 for four 
years, and $60 additional yearly for the fol 
lowing two years. This increase is automatic 
and certain, being provided for by the legis 
lature. Thus the entrance salary of the private 
will be added to each year until upon entering 
his seventh year he will be drawing a salary 
of $2,000. If during this time he should win 
promotion, his total salary would be increased 
accordingly because of added base pay. 


Expenses 


The Pennsylvania State Policeman has few 
necessary expenses, since he lives in barracks 
and receives, free of cost to him, all uniforms, 
arms, and equipment, which are furnished by 
the State. The barracks provided have modern 
improvements and conveniences. The men re- 
ceive bedsteads, mattresses, blankets, cooking 
utensils, etc. They conduct their own mess at 
the barracks, the actual cost of which is pro 
rated monthly and each man pays his share, 
which runs from $12 to $13 per month per man 
When the trooper leaves his home station his 
traveling expenses are borne by the State 
Members of each troop maintain a civic asso 
ciation for their convenience, comfort, and 
accommodation, which helps make their quar- 
ters homelike and desirable. The trooper- 
stenographers would have their headquarters 
at the barracks, although from time to time 
their duties would take them to various places 
throughout the troop’s district. 


Promotion 


Promotion is certain for the right type of 
man serving with the Pennsylvania State 
Police. After serving one year, the private 
is qualified to take examinations for promo~ 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Executive Training for Office Boys 


By Norman Beasley, in “ Business 
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Leaders of Men 


By Louis A. Leslie 


Hk world lost 
two of its great 
political leaders 


in 1929, Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, Chan- 
cellor of the German 
Republic, and the 
Earl of Rosebery, 
formerly Prime Min- 
ister of England. We 
mention their pass- 
ing here because both 
men: held shorthand 
in high esteem. Dr. 
Stresemann was him- 
self a shorthand 
writer, and Lord 
Rosebery pre 
sided over the 
first International 
Shorthand Con 
gress held 

Dr. Stresemann 
learned the Stolze 
system of short 
hand and used it 
until the very day 
of his death in 
making notes and 
personal memo- 
randa. 

One of the 
leading German shorthand reporters, Dr. 
Eggeling, has published in Blitz a facsimile 
of the first page of his shorthand notes 
of Dr. Stresemann’s last speech, delivered 
only a few days before his death. Dr. 
Eggeling says that Dr. Stresemann, as a 
shorthand writer, keenly appreciated the value 
of a full and accurate stenographic report of 
his speeches. He tells us that Dr. Stresemann’s 
first question on coming into a meeting in 
which he could not immediately see the stenog 
rapher would be, “Where is the stenographer ?" 

As our readers will remember, in the Greg 
IWriter for March, 1927, we printed both in 
German and in English the text of a lette: 
from Dr. Stresemann to a shorthand maga 
zine published in the German Pfalz, in which 
he expressed his high opinion of the art of 
shorthand. We are giving the text of his lette: 
here in English. 

“German shorthand is an intellectual bond 
that binds its followers to the whole German 
Fatherland. It not only guarantees its ad- 
herents pecuniary advantages, but also furthers 
their knowledge of and intensifies their love 





Earl of 
Rosebery 
Formerly 
Prime 
Minister of 
England 


ever 


Dr. Gustav Stresemann 
Late Chancellor of the German Republic 


for the German 
mother tongus 
Hence it is 
worthy that, despit« 
all difficulties, the 
stenographers of th« 
Pfalz have remained, 
and persist in re 
maining, loyal to 
their art. 

“May the use ol 
German shorthand in 
the German Pfalz 
expand and prosper 
to the joy of its fol 
lowers, and to the 
mutual benefit of 
all, and may the 
stenographers ol 
the Pfalz not only 
ovel 


praiss 


Woodrow 
Wilson 
28th 
Presiden( 
of the 
United 
States 


succeed in 
coming the difh 
culties of the pres 
ent, but conserve 
the practice ol 
shorthand for bet 
ter times.” 

Chis letter was 
written by Dr. 
Stresemann in 
1924, and we are 
vlad to say that 
the “better ot which he spoke have, to 
some extent, arrived in Germany, thanks in 
large measure to his own heroic efforts. W<« 


tinies 


feel that the word “heroic” is properly used 
that Dr 
caused by his un 


here, as it is generally conceded 


Stresemann’s death was 
remitting labors for the rehabilitation of Ger 
many, and his persistent refusal to take the rest 
which his doctors 
means of preserving his life 


assured him was the only 


In fact, there is a decided parallel betwe« 
the sacrifices so cheerfully by D1 
Stresemann for the welfare of his country 
and the similar sacrifices made by that othe: 
illustrious shorthand writer, Woodrow Wilson, 
who, beyond the shadow of a doubt, similarly 
shortened his life by many years because oi 
his persistent application to public affairs in 
the face of an equally urgent necessity for 
rest. Just as Woodrow Wilson sacrificed his 
life that the League of Nations might be safely 
launched and the peace of Europe secured, 
so Gustav Stresemann sacrificed his life five 
years later in conserving and strengthening 
the peace for which Woodrow Wilson died 


made 
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Wilson, it is interesting to note, made use of 
the typewriter as well as shorthand. Lord 
Riddell, one of Lloyd George’s chief assistants 
at the Peace Conference, is credited with re- 
lating this incident of his prowess as a typist: 

In a secret conference of the Big Four, when 
no secretaries or stenographers were present, 
it became necessary to reduce to writing a 
certain proposition. The Europeans were at a 
loss to know how to proceed, and Mr. Wilson 
rang for an attendant and said: “Get my type- 
writer.” Mild protest followed against the 
admission of a typist, but the President sprang 
a surprise by having his personal writing 
machine placed in front of him, and, typing 
out the memorandum with his own hands, 
smilingly presented a neat carbon to each 
associate. 

The late Earl of Rosebery, while not a 
shorthand writer himself, always had a high 
opinion of the value of shorthand and was 
always known among the shorthand reporters 
in London as a courteous speaker who never 
failed to have consideration for the reporter. 

It was because ‘of this that when the First 
International Shorthand Congress was or- 
ganized in 1887 the sponsors found courage to 
ask so eminent a statesman to preside over 
their meetings. His Lordship very graciously 
consented to do this, and on September 26, 
1887, the late Earl opened the Congress with 
one of his characteristically witty addresses. 

It is always interesting to know that one 
so highly placed appreciates the value of what 
sometimes seems to lesser minds only a clerical 
expedient. Therefore, we cannot resist a few 
quotations from his opening address. 

That shorthand reporters in 1887 were able 
to turn out transcripts rapidly, in spite of the 
fact that the use of the typewriter was still 
in its infancy, our first quotation shows: 

“If anybody leaves the House of Commons 
and puts himself into the night train to go to 
Glasgow or Edinburgh, he will find in the 
morning, in a paper handed to him on his 
arrival, as full and as correct a report of the 
proceedings in Parliament on the evening he 
left as the report that he would obtain in the 
London papers.” 

Incidently his Lordship gives us some in- 
teresting information as to the earliest use of 
shorthand for reporting court proceedings. He 
mentions that there is in existence the printed 
record of a trial taken down in shorthand by 
the reporter in 1737. Thomas Allen Reed, 
the great English reporter, wrote that the first 
official shorthand reporter in a court of law 
was appointed in the Old Bailey Court in 
1740, but that the first authorized shorthand 
reporter in the House of Commons was not 
admitted until 1802. 

His Lordship paid us a compliment when 
he said: “The American People economize 
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time and strength more than we do. I believe 
our first economy must lie in the direction 
of a much greater employment of shorthand. 
In these days of rigid and anxious competition 
in economical matters, we must make it under- 
stood to all our growing lads that an almost 
indispensable condition of a commercial edu- 
cation is a knowledge of shorthand. In the 
days when women are loudly and justly calling 
for increased and enlarged employment, short 
hand offers to them a pursuit which they are 
eminently qualified to excel in, and in which 
their experience with the typewriter clearly 
shows they have a great right to expect 
excellence.” 

When we remember that this prophecy was 
made in 1887, when the typewriter was still 
a much-debated novelty and when a woman 
in an office was an equally debated novelty, 
this may be taken as a concrete example of 
the remarkable foresight of a great statesman. 

There is today no question that the twin 
arts of shorthand and typewriting may claim 
a large share of the credit for the great strides 
made by women in the years since this pre- 
diction was made 

Lord Rosebery concluded by saying: “I do 
believe this, that within a century correspon- 
dence between persons of the same tongue will 
be carried on more or less in some form of 
shorthand. I regard that as a certainty for 
this reason, because I believe the stress and 
the pressure of civilized life will make it an 
absolute necessity whether we wish for it or 
not. I do not know whether I shall live to 
see it; I am certain I shall not live to benefit 
by it, because I am told that after a certain 
age the joints become too stiff for anyone to 
learn shorthand 

“But whether that be so or not, I hope 
with all my heart that shorthand will pene- 
trate every cranny and crevice of our civilized 
life. I need not further indicate to you 
every form and every detail in which short- 
hand may be utilized in the coming days. 
That I leave to you, who are much more 
competent than myself to indicate these various 
methods; but what I do say is this, that it 
is as representing a great practical agency 
in the present, and an agency that is likely 
to be tenfold more useful in the future, that 
I pay homage, however ignorantly, to your 
Congress of today. I pay homage in that spirit 
to your lithe and noble art, which has added 
largely to the power and economy of the 
present day, and is lixely to add to them 
indefinitely in the future; and I pay homage 
to it further for this reason, that in the past 
it has recorded the speeches of a Cicero and 
a Cesar, and I think in the coming days his- 
torians will not be ungrateful to it for having 
recorded the speeches of a Gladstone, a Dis- 
raeli, and a Bright.” 
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The Centrifugal Creamer 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
(Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company * Baltimore) 
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By Dr. Elihu Thomson, Consulting Engineer, General Electric Company, Lynn, Massachusetts 
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Shorthand and Opportunity 


reaches the schools, there will be thou- 

sands of new students in the classrooms 
—the potential business men and women of 
the near future—all eager to start in on the 
learning of a fascinating profession. The study 
of shorthand is fascinating. Without even 
considering its practical value and the oppor- 
tunities it brings for worth-while achievement, 
it has many appealing qualities. 

Shorthand has an element of mystery con 
nected with it, to those who have not studied 
it, that instantly wins interest. To one who 
cannot read it, a page of shorthand is a chal 
lenge; he feels instinctively that there is a 
secret locked up in its cabalistic symbols—if 
he can only extract it. It has something of 
the mystery of a pioneering adventure. 

Shorthand is interesting, too, because of its 
artistic qualities ; its beautiful curves and flow 
ing, rhythmic movement appeal to the artistic 
sense. It is the spirit of youth to do things; 
it likes self-expression through action. Short- 
hand furnishes the means of expression by 
both head and hand. 

Shorthand is highly motivated. We are 
living in the midst of thriving commercial 
activity. There is a new spirit in business, the 
spirit of romance. We somehow want to get 
into this world of romance that, besides ap- 
pealing to the imagination, offers immediate 
opportunity for getting started on the road to 
a worth-while place in the community. When 
we read that a certain captain of industry be- 
gan his career as a fifty-dollar-a-month ste- 
nographer and later on made eighty million 
dollars in four years, we realize that shorthand 
opens the gates to the land of opportunity 


B: the time this issue of the Gregg Writer 


The Important Question 


But let us get down to our immediate job. 
The wise student will naturally ask himself 
the question, “What plan can I follow that 
will enable me to reach the highest degree of 
skill in the time that is allotted for learning 
shorthand?” One of the most important fac- 
tors affecting this situation is a plan of study. 


In the November, 1929, issue of the Gregg 
Writer, under the title of “How to Study,” I 
presented and commented on some of the sug 
gestions laid down by an expert in educational! 
processes. These suggestions are fundamental 
If you do not happen to have a copy of that 
issue of the magazine, borrow a copy from 
your teacher, or send us a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope with request for this article 


Your Study Campaign 


You have no doubt heard business people 
speak of “sales campaigns,” “advertising cam 
paigns,” and the like; we must put on a study 
campaign, by knowing what our goal is and 
getting organized for it 

The article to which I have just referred 
applies to general principles. In discussing the 
different chapters of the shorthand Manual, it 
will be expedient to lay out a general pro 
cedure, and then supplement the Manual in 
structions by treating more fully certain points 
that need to be emphasized more than others 

The Manual is arranged on a definite plan 
Each chapter is divided into three units. Each 
unit begins with a statement of principles, fol 
lowed by ample illustrations of the application 
of the principles in a list of frequently recur- 
ring words. With this method, you kill two 
birds with one stone. You learn the appli- 
cation of a principle so that it may be used 
in other words, and at the same time you 
acquire a useful reading and writing vocabu 
lary of the words you will use most. 

Féllowing the list of frequent words is 
group of “brief forms for common words.” 
This in turn is followed by a page of short 
hand for reading and dictation practice. At 
the end of the chapter a page of writing prac 
tice is given in print 


A Plan of Procedure 


Now let me explain the procedure for study 
and practice on each of these; this procedure 
will apply throughout the entire Manual: 

Principles.—Study the statement of the principle 
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and note how it is applied in the illustration. Go over 
this several times with everything else but the under- 
standing of the principle and its application shut out 
of your consciousness. Then practise reading the 
shorthand characters with the printed words covered. 
Do not be too quick to consult the printed words to 
help you out; rely on yourself. The next step is to 
practise writing. Write each form from three to 
seven times, keeping your mind fixed on both the 
word and the form. Write fluently, rapidly—do not 
draw the characters. Imitate the size and formation 
of the characters in the Manual. If possible get some- 
one to dictate the words to you; then compare with 
the Manual to make corrections. You can do some 
creative work on this by selecting other words that 
can be written with the principles you have just 
studied. 

Brief Forms.—Let us take Par. 23 as an illustration 
to explain the procedure. First, study the “‘prin- 
ciples” (according to the plan already outlined in the 
foregoing), a column at a time. This enables you to 
get an accurate picture of the word forms fixed in 
your memory. In this particular group you will find 
some words expressed by characters that you have not 
had—the one for of, for example. It really does not 
matter at this point whether you know what the 
character is or not, so long as you know what the word 
is and can recognize it instantly. If you are curious, 
however, read the footnote at the bottom of this 
paragraph. 

The next step is to cover the printed words and 
practise reading from the shorthand characters. When 
you feel that you can recognize the characters with 
certainty, practise writing each one from three to 
seven times, repeating the word and imitating the 
form as you write it. Have these forms dictated in vari- 
ous sequences, so as not to learn them in a given order. 

Reading and Dictation Practice.—If you have done 
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the work already suggested. you should have no real 
difficulty in reading the shorthand pages. It is very 
desirable that you learn to read rapidly. There is 
much more interest in reading shorthand meaning 
fully, with expression, as you would naturally read 
printed matter 

Before starting to read the shorthand, it will be 
interesting to find out what your ordinary reading 
rate is. Turn to page 17. There are 225 words on 
the page. Time yourself in reading it. At this stage 
in your learning your reading rate on the shorthan 
page should be approximately double the time required 
to read a printed page. As you proceed with the 
study, however, and your interpretive power grows, 
your reading rate on shorthand will gradually in- 
crease. Eventually you will be able to read shorthand 
almost as rapidly as print, if you give sufficient atten 
tion to it. 

Your next step is to learn to write the matter on this 
page from dictation. After the first dictation, com- 
pare your outlines with the Manual so that you will 
not fall into the habit of writing outlines incorrectly 
Repeat dictation practice several times. 

Writing Practice.—See page 17 as an illustration 
The object of this is to test your ability to write some 
new as well as already learned words in connected 
writing. Write it once from the print and have this 
corrected by your teacher. Practise the correct forms 
for any words that you wrote incorrectly and review 
the principles of shorthand that gave you trouble. 

The next step is to write from dictation. Remember 
that eventually you must write all words from dic- 
tation; that is the ultimate employment of shorthand. 
Your response will be to the spoken words. This 
differs from the visual response. Hence the more 
practice of this kind you get, the more quickly and 
certainly you will reach the highest level of per- 
formance. 


Notes on the Principles 
For Mid-Year Beginners and for Theory Review 


Chapter | 


HORTHAND is a much simpler method 

than the one employed in ordinary writing, 
because in shorthand a sound is expressed by 
a definite sign (Par. 1). In ordinary writing 
a given letter may express several different 
sounds—as in the words make, knack, fall, 
mark, ask, taught, etc. But, just the same, 
you will have to give some attention to the 
“with sound” idea until it becomes familiar 
to you, until you get “sound conscious.” So 
far as your knowledge of ordinary spelling is 
concerned you might just as well “park” it 
somewhere, ready to be taken with you into 
the typewriting room, where it surely will be 
needed. 


Shorthand Signs Represent’ Sounds 
not Letters 


Now to start with, study Par. 1; then 
pronounce the following words, writing the 
sound equivalents in longhand characters as 
accurately as you can: 


am, cat, knee, make, straight, season, stream, meat, 
langh, deaf, eight, ache, head 


In writing these words correctly you would 
use fifty-nine longhand characters; in writing 
the sound equivalents, you need but forty. 
Key: am, kat, ne, mak, strat, sezn, strem, met, laf 

def, at, ak, hed. 
Note that you gain in brevity by merely elimi- 
nating superfluous letters. And this does not 
represent the real gain, for the shorthand signs 
are written with one stroke, whereas some of 
the single longhand letters require as many as 
seven! It is interesting to reflect on the speed 
possibilities of shorthand when this is known— 
possibilities that you may realize, if you will 


Consonants and Words 


In studying the shorthand characters it is 
as easy as not to remember both the character 
and the word it represents (Pars. 2-3). For 
example, you learn that the letter & is ex- 
pressed by a little curve which also stands 
for the word can, g stands for the words go, 
good. In studying and practising these, al- 
ways think of the word and the character that 
expresses it, and make a positive distinction 
in length All these characters are written 
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from left to right, except the circles. Prac- 
tise according to the procedure for “brief 
forms.” Remember the order is: read; write. 


Phrasing 


Phrasing plays a very important part in 
shorthand writing. In learning to read print 
you simply got a picture of a word as a whole. 
On seeing a dog, for example, you did not 
have to think, “Here is an animal given to 
assiduous research with his teeth and claws, 
with four legs, two ears, two eyes, nose, tail, 
body. It is the ensemble that makes the im- 
pression. In reading you recognize a word 
by the whole picture, influenced of course by 
context, and eventually you read groups of 
words as a unit. 

We have exactly the same situation with our 
shorthand phrases. They are easier to read 
than detached words. From the writing point 
of view we have much to gain by phrasing. 
In joining two words in a phrase we gain 
enough time to write one more character 
The art of phrasing must be acquired as you 
go along. For the present just learn the 
phrases given in the Manual; but develop the 
highest skill in reading and writing them that 
you can. Think of a phrase as one thing, not 
as so many different words—just as you think 
of a word as a whole and not as being com- 
posed of so many letters. Write them as one 
thing—/ can is just as easy to write as ache 


Write A Large, E, Small 


Study Par. 7. You will note that the large 
circle—which must always be written large— 
stands for three sounds of a. It is a in any 
case, except that you use it for the pronoun 
I when it stands alone or in phrases, as you 
have already learned. A method is provided 
for marking the exact sounds of these a’s, but 
the marks need be used only in isolated words ; 
the necessity is rare. It will help you to get 
“sound conscious,” however, if you will use 
this device awhile. 

In the ¢ group of vowels you will notice 
that we have included short-i. Short-i is very 
similar in sound to long-¢; in many words the 
difference is hardly distinguishable. Pronounce 
the word radio and you will see that the 
short-i is almost like long-e. It is a related 
sound, and therefore is included with the e’s. 
To finish as we started: “Write a large, 
e small.” 


Try This Statement on Your Thinking 
Apparatus 


“Shorthand characters are the written rec- 
ord of motion.” If we can perfect the move- 
ment of our hand the characters will of neces- 
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sity be correct. The characters depend largely 
on the picture you have in your mind as you 
write, but later they depend more on the 
feeling of the movement. We shall have fre- 
quent necessity for referring to “motion.” To 
get it clearly in mind, study the diagrams in 
Pars. 9 and 10, describing these characters. 
The word “motion” as used in the Manual 
means rotation. Rotation refers to turning. 
You will see that k-g are right motion, be- 
cause the rotation is to the right; r-l, left 
motion, because the rotation is toward the left 
In Pars. 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, a 
number of movement drills are introduced to 
fix in mind and hand the movements in joining 
circles to consonants in various situations, and 
to join certain consonants that occur consecu- 
tively. As these are for the most part frequent 
words, the fixing of the movements in writing 
them will aid you tremendously in writing all 
words involving these movements. 


That Useful Paragraph 16 


This paragraph is merely an extension of 
Par. 1, but it is going to be of great help to 
you in determining the outlines for hundreds 
of words. It means that obscure or slightly 
sounded vowels will be left out of the picture, 
unless they are a decided advantage in making 
a joining. 


The Curved T for Th 


You have already had an illustration of 
Par. 22 in the words the and there. The is 
right motion and there, left. The two signs 
are provided to facilitate joining in all com- 
binations. Note the words thick and wrath. 
If we use the opposite th in either of these 
words we would have a less fluent joining. 


Merging is a Favorite Business Pastime 


Shorthand not only keeps up with business 
but it keeps ahead. We discovered this plan 
of “merging,” used in the sense of absorbing, 
years ago, and it is stated in Pars. 26 and 27 
as the “blending principle.” You will see how 
appropriate and effective our “merger” is by 
studying these paragraphs and the illustrations 
Pronounce these blends as syllables and your 
problem, if any, will be more easily solved. 
Almost any fairly obscure vowel may be sub- 
stituted for the short-i in the syllable. Here 
our useful Par. 16 comes in again. 


Phrases Must Make Sense 


Par. 30 gives you some definite suggestions 
on phrasing principles. If you will stick to 
what is said in sentences one and two, you will 
be on absolutely safe ground until you have 
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acquired more experience in writing and read- 
ing shorthand. The phrases given throughout 
the first few chapters are the most common 
ones in the language. Learn to write them 
fluently ; learn to read them rapidly. 


Chapter II 


AR. 34 is to be handled exactly as you 
studied Par. 2. You have already learned 
some of this—that b expresses the words be, 
but, by; that s is written both right and left, 
as illustrated in the words is, his; was. Note 
how the length of these characters is brought 
out so graphically—also that the characters 
are written rather vertically. 
You may wonder about the similarity of 
j tod and sh to t. Study the longhand m for a 


moment: a 
Pe 


In writing m you will see that the upward 
strokes are at one slant; the downward 
strokes at another. This gives a very marked 
distinction. In addition to this, these charac- 
ters when joined to something else immediately 
reveal the direction in which they were writ- 
ten. So you can dismiss that from your mind. 
Write a line of dj, then jd, and note the dis- 
tinction. 

Remember that sh and ¢ are written very 
short; also that is and his are written with the 
right-s when standing alone, but in phrases 
either may be used, depending on the fluency 
of joining. 


Some More “Merging” Operations 


In Pars. 37, 38, 39 we carry on our merger. 
This is due to the scientific selection of ma- 
terial in the first place. You will note that 
pr-pl, br-bl are written with practically one 
pen effort. With fr-f we have a little dif- 
ferent situation, so we round off the angle 
to increase speed, without detracting the least 
from legibility. There is another joining that 
is not mentioned specifically here—because it 
is not frequent—but it is just as well to give 
it a moment's thought in passing. In a few 
words | or r foliow ch, sh, 7, with an inter- 
vening circle vowel. Take the word jail as 
an example. Owing to the greater curvature 
of | at the beginning, the ; merges into it with- 
out an angle. Consequently the vowel goes in- 
side the curve. Reversing the form, we find, in 
the word gauge, that g curves more at the end 
and merges into the j; circle inside again. 
Here is a list of the useful words employing 
this joining: jail, jealous, chill, jelly, shell, 
cash, catch, gauge, sketch. At least these will 
serve as “key” words for this particular joining. 
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Back in Par. 18 we learned that between 
opposite curves the circle is turned back on 
the first curve se as to come inside the second. 
Keeping this in mind, try out the following 
words and check up against the rule: pave, 
beef, peeved, Feb. (the abbreviation for Feb- 
ruary), fiber, fabric. If your name is Phoebe, 
or Phoebe is a favorite with you, you might 
try that one, too 


Our Ancestors of Prehistoric Times 


Probably Invented S 


It came about in this way: S has a hissing 
sound which suggested the serpent to the 
minds of the picture-writing experts of that 
time. The serpent as it operates its propulsive 
force—in other words, “wiggles”—makes a 
series of s’s. In shorthand we take one s and 
make two of it, as illustrated in Par. 46. We 
need two signs to give us fluent joinings in 
all combinations. 


What We Do With S 


Now after absorbing the ideas in Pars. 47-48, 
let us move on down to Par. 49 and discover 
how our two signs for s fit into word forms 
Join s before and after the consonants men 
tioned (you have learned o in the word of). 
When you have learned these, your problem 
for initial and final s is practically solved, for 
the Manual tells you, top of next page, that 
“in all other cases the right-s is used.” 

We also have s between other strokes— 
medial s, to be exact (Par. 51). These three 
simple rules cover practically all situations. 

There are a few s joinings that you will 
need to give special attention to—si and st 
Practise these words: slim, slick, sleep, slam, 
slap, sleeve, seeks, lags, lakes, leaks, licks. In 
writing st, make both s and ¢ rather vertical 
Try these words: steak, stick, steam, stamp, 
stream, strain, strip, strap, stretch, streak. 


“Sez Which?” 


Says (see Par. 53) is one of our most com- 
mon words. It is written with the left- and 
right-s’s joined without the vowel—the e being 
omitted under the rule given in Par. 16. For 
the most part this sound occurs in plurals, 
as faces, bases, cases, traces, laces, but there 
are other combinations of it, as sis (sister, 
thesis, analysis); sus (census, suspense, sus- 
tain), etc. Ses is written as in the word says, 
and also as in ceases, thesis, depending on the 
nature of the joining. Now read the note in 
Par. 52 and we will “sign off” on this. 


For Special Attention 


Go back over the brief forms and use the 
principles presented in Pars. 54, 55, 57, 59; 
it is impossible in the Manual to give more 
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than a few examples—just to show you how 
the principle applies—but, to make yourself 
perform “automatically,” practise adding the 
sufix ing to as many words as you can find, 
and think up as many other plurals, res, and 
past tense words as possible. 


How Would You Write “Hand”? 


The answer is in Par. 61. You have the 
word and—what is more simple than to put 
an h-dot before it. You have the words in and 
form; joined=inform. For and give joined= 
forgive. It is really useless to discuss this 
further. 


Chapter III 


Will It Surprise You to Hear that 
You Know O? 


ARS. 65, 66, 67 tell us all we need to know 

theoretically about the o-hook. You have 
an illustration of it in the words of, was, also, 
almost. In fact, you have had all these sounds, 
as you will see by consulting the table in 
Par. 65. Besides carrying out the “procedure,” 
note these particularly: the so joinings, page 
36; o-hook modified, Par. 67. 


Some People Add R’s, as in “Saw-r” ; in 
Shorthand, We Must Be More Economical 


Pars. 71-74 show us how we can eliminate 
r’s and still positively know they are there. 
Take the word art, Par. 71. If we wrote it 
in full, the r would appear; but by the simple 
process of forgetting about the r and leaving 
the circle turned in the same way as it would 
be if the r were there—left motion—we save 
ourselves the trouble of writing the r. By 
turning the circle contrary to the usual way, 
we indicate r. Compare art with ate; mar 
with may; arch with hash, and the idea will 
percolate into even the dullest mind. 

At the end of straight strokes, as in the 
words dear, dare, mere, mar, we proceed as 
if we intended to write the r, but stop decisively 
as soon as the circle is completed. That throws 
the circle on the opposite side of the line, 
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showing just as clearly as if we completed th 
r that r is intended. Compare dare with day, 
men with me; mar with may. Adding an 


other straight stroke in the same direction, 
as in murmur and church, does not change 
the situation. 

In writing the loop for ers, ars, etc., mak« 
the loop long and slender. 






There Is Not Much More to Say About 
the Curved T for Th 

The sign for th was introduced in Par. 22, 
so that you might see the relation between the 
signs for ¢ and th; it gave us also the founda 
tion for a number of frequent words—the, they 
this, than, with, other, those, thing, either 
Here we show how it looks in all combinations 
Par. 79 will explain a lot that you did not 
know before. 


Let Us Get This Straight—Pre Means 
Before; Suf, After 


You know how people are praised for mak 
ing two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, figuratively speaking. In shorthand we 
must reverse the operation; we must trim, 
prune, reduce. In other words, we must make 
one sign do the work of several whenever we 
can. That is what is done in Par. 80. You 
might give a little extra thought to Pars. 81, 

2, 83. If we did not have Par. 81 we might 
confuse come and common; coat and connote 
kiddy and comedy; kick and comic. 


There’s Freedom in Phrasing 


Phrasing gives freedom for the earnest 
business of writing new words; it is a time 
saver ; it enables you to “catch up” when taking 
dictation; it makes reading a delight. I won 
der if you have one of those Manuals from the 
early printings in which the phrase to honor 
was written with the r stroke instead of the 
reversed circle. When you read Par. 89 you 
will run across the name of a very famous ship 
—the Il de France. Isn’t this a kind-hearted 
tip? 

Next month I am going to try to give you 
the high lights on Chapters IV, V, VI. 





the shorthand writer may employ. 


thoroughly mastered. 





Speed is one of the prime essentials of the efficient shorthand writer; and phrase 
writing, the elimination of pen lifts, is the principal means through which high speed 
is developed. Undoubtedly phrase writing is the most effective time-saving expedient 
It enables him to take with ease that which 
previously he could get only with difficulty. The closer the pen iis kept to the paper, 
and the less frequently it is lifted, the more 
inestimable value when well learned, just as wordsigns are, - they become an 
absolute hindrance if for any reason they are difficult to execute or are not 


—Elgene oJ Knisely 
Offici 


Phrases are of 
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A Letter That “Does the Trick” 








This 
letter 
has 
always 
gained 
an 
interview. 


Sen Antonio, Texas 


heambere Projector Company 
1017 Trevis Building 
San Antonio, Texes 


ATTENTION: OFFICE MANAGER 
Deer Sir: 
Ien't there @ plece in your orgenizetion 
for «6 young men whom responsible work oan be 


epsiagned, with the knowledge thet it will be done 
satiefactorily, and on tise? 





I am employed at the present time but can 
esve on short notice. 


I shell be gleé to have the opportunity 


be personeliy ecquainted with you whether or not 


we come to en egreement, end it will be very such 
appreciated if you will use the enclosed envelope 
to .et me know when it will be comvenient for me 
> cell 


I am enclosing « “specificetion sheet,” 
ané@é will be gled to send you a photo upon request 


Respectfully youre, 








“Specification Sheet 


Nationality - 


Etueetion 


Jratuate of the Yoekum High School ané 


Sregg Shorthant, etc. 


Bape rtence 


lerge Lumber Cc 
combined dbookkee 





Somment 


at the stert. 


elery 


Reference: 


references. 


1m? T™ 





Protestant 
Twenty-three 


Two years’ experience in bookkeeping with es 
Cc any end one year's experience as 

jper-steno with en insurance company, 

where I handled prectioally ell kinds of work. 


It ie my desire to become affiliated with 
some gooé organisation whieh has « future ahead of 
for the right man. I am now tn the garket for such 
* change, however, I might heve to secrifice « 


cen be determined in an 


] The @ov- 
erning factor is the cost of living. 


I can give satisfactory business and personal 





UR readers will recall Miss 

Copeland's letter of applica 

tion, which we printed in 
the May, 1929, issue of this maga- 
zine. We have received many 
favorable comments on this letter 
and obtained Miss Copeland's per 
mission to include it in the Anni- 
versary edition of Gregg Speed 
Studies, where it will be found on 


page 314. 
Mr. I. E. McLeod, Jr., of San 


Antonio, Texas, has sent us another 
letter of application and a specifica 
tion sheet, which he has found 
especially successful in securing an 
interview. He writes us as follows: 


I am a stenographer and bookkeeper 
for an advertising company and a regular 
subscriber to the Gregg Writer. 

I have just finished reading the letter 
of application composed by Velma Cope 
land, San Jose, California. The letter is 
certainly a piece of art. 

What the business executives want 
is an experienced stenographer or book 
keeper. It is practically impossible to s« 

cure a position as 
a bookkeeper if one ha- 
not had some experi 
ence. But, of course. 
I do not believe any 
man would not give 
| Miss Copeland a trial 
after reading her letter 
of application. 

[ am enclosing a 
letter of applicatior 
which I used after 
having had _ several! 
years of experience 


Baldwin's Business College of the same city, offering k b 
thorough courses in 20th Century Bookkeeping, Secre- both as stenographer 
tartal Studies, Business Letter Writing, Penmanship, and bookkeper. You 


will notice that I omit 
the speed and accuracy 
of my typing = and 
shorthand for this rea 
son: The main object 
of a letter of applica 
tion is to make a first 
impression of original 


it ity, neatness, etc., and 
little so gain an interview 


with the employer, and 
your speed and accu 
racy can be stated 
then. It then depends 
upon your personality 
I am merely sending 
this letter for what it 
may be worth. I have 
never yet failed to 
gain an interview. 
(As style of set-up 
plays a large part in 
creating a favorable 
impression, we give 
Mr. McLeod's letter 
here in facsimile.) 
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The Demand for Young Men 


in the 


Secretarial Field 


ARDLY a day goes by that we do not 
H hear of the demand for young men in 
the secretarial field. How urgent this 
emand is is illustrated by the necessity for 
the following display advertisement which ap- 
peared in the New York Times last fall: 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 
The Chief Executive of one of America’s 
largest corporations desires to employ a 
young man in the capacity of stenographer 
and private secretary. The duties of the 
position will require extensive travelling 
and irregular working hours. To qualify, 
the man must be an expert stenographer 
with training and experience in secretarial 
duties. He must also be prepared to sail 
for Europe on September 20. 


In writing, state qualifications in full, 
including age, education, experience, and 
salary desired. Applications will be treated 
confidentially. Address T. K., Box 47, 
Trinity Station, New York. 


\nother instance was brought to our atten- 
tion a few days ago of a young man who was 
appointed technical secretary to the president 
of a large industrial organization despite the 
fact that he could not write shorthand, and over 
his protest because of his lack of training in 
the secretarial field. But this executive wanted 
to train him for a higher executive position 
ind was convinced that the quickest way for 
this young man to familiarize himself with 
the technical nature of the business was 
through the contacts he would make and the 
knowledge he would acquire in handling his 
secretarial work—even though it meant dicta 
tion would have to be given to stenographers 
Sut it certainly was to the credit of this young 
man that he immediately started in to study 
shorthand and secretarial studies so that he 
might be able better to direct his assistants. 

A great many of the large organizations are 
now attempting to put young men in the more 
important secretarial positions, with the idea 
in view of preparing them for higher openings 
They are following the modern idea of pro 


motion within the ranks of an organization 
rather than attempting to recruit their execu- 
tive assistants from other organizations. Every 
day a young man spends in a business organi 
zation—if he is wide-awake and has the vision 
to see the possibilities ahead of him—adds ex- 
perience that is valuable to the organization 
in which he is working. Secretarial work 
gives opportunities for acquiring knowledge of 
business procedures and policies and of making 
contacts that will be of inestimable value to the 
secretary in his climb toward the top. 

There are literally thousands of positions 
for which a young man is better adapted than 
a young woman, and in which the opportunities 
for advancement are unlimited. Both private 
and public schools will do well to encourage 
more young men to take up this work with 
the idea of using it as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing higher. But this fact should be clearly 
laid before every young man who undertakes 
the study—that before promotion is possible 
the secretary must establish himself as excep 
tional. No half-way measures will suffice 


le 


Our Modern Ambassadors 


S we go to press, London seems agog, 
not so much over the Naval Conference 

as it is concerning the corps of secretaries that 
has gone along with the American delegation 
lo judge from the dispatches, these seventeen 
young ladies are receiving more attention, at 
least from the population at large, than ar 
members of the delegation themselves. The 
press is unanimous in reporting the favorable 
impression that they are making upon the 
citizens of the English capital. London is 
impressed—her stenographers envious, even! 
England is used to seeing Americans. Every 
year our tourists stream into and out of Old 
England—through the abbies, and down Fleet 
Street and the Strand—and our moneyed class 
comes to buy old manuscripts and _ historic 
landmarks so dear to English culture. But 
somchow we have alwavs felt that few of thes« 
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accurately represented our modern civilization 
on this side of the water. The millionaire 
surely is not typical of American life; nor is 
the average tourist, rushing in and out of the 
show places with a Baedecker or a Cook's 
Guide in his hand. The representative Ameri 
can is more likely to be found, we have always 
thought, somewhere in the business office- 

the quiet, efficient man or woman who is today 
by his or her industry dominating the thought 
and the material progress of the world. 

And who among this vast army is more 
actually representative of our present state 
than the bright young secretary, of bobbed 
locks, cheery disposition, and efficient ways? 
In the first place, how would modern business 
get along without her? And who has done 
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more to refine and make attractive the daily 
routine of the office? She represents as does 
none other of her sisters the modern emanci 
pation of her sex, and its increasing economix 
prestige. In any history of the present-day 
business structure, the story of the American 
business girl must receive a good big chapter 

We like to think, therefore, that these seven 
teen young secretaries of the American dele 
gation—pretty, poised, and efficient, they ar« 
described in the dispatches—truly and typi 
cally represent us to our British cousins. We 
do know that they are typical of the thousands 
of American girls who today shoulder the 
routine work of the business office. 

They are ambassadors in whom 
pride. 
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Results of the Stenographers’ Contest 


Prize Winners 


First Pace 
Seconp Pace 
Turep Pace 

Fourtn Pace 
Firta Prace 
Piace—— Marie 


Kathryn 


SIxTH 
Seventa Pace 
T’S over, and while we did not quite make 
I our goal, we have had the biggest and 
best Stenographers’ Contest ever held. As 
one stenographer put it: “I did my best, you 
do the rest!” 

I congratulate you upon the fine showing 
you made. You have proved to us once again 
that the habits of writing acquired while in 
training prevail in practical work. The fine, 
progressive spirit displayed by all of you cer- 
tainly helped to put this contest over in sports- 
manlike fashion, and gave all of us a perfectly 
good time. 

But to the contest specimens! Time is short 
—space in this magazine shorter—and we must 
complete our report. 


Competition Circled the Globe 


If you will glance through the prize winners’ 
list you will see that all parts of the globe were 
represented. Specimens were received from 
Turkey, Siam, South America, Scotland, Canal 
Zone, Philippine Islands, West Indies, Hawaii, 
Straits Settlements, all points of the United 
States, and Canada. Truly a highly repre- 
sentative group! 

One hundred fifty-three new members were 
taken into the Order of Gregg Artists, sixty- 
three with honors. A splendid showing! 


The First-Prize Paper 
speak for 


though some 
suffered in reproduction. 


The prize-winning specimens 
themselves (pages 268 and 269), 
notes, unfortunately, 





Grace Ribisi, 
Virginia Stocker, 
Berdjouhie Mesrobian, 
Viim Cheng * 
Norma Liebermann, 
Lindevall, 


Hay nal, 





Calitornia 
Michigan 
nstantine 
Bangkok, 
Detroit, Michiga: 
Hamden, Ci 
Cah, ¢ 


San Jose, 
Detroit, 
Scutari, Ci Turkey 


I t 
‘haviwatana, Siam 


nnecticut 
olombia, South Ame 

Miss Grace Ribisi’s paper was unanimously 
voted first place and winner of the new solid 
gold pendant shown the with her 
paper—the first of these new to be 
awarded. Fluency and formation were excellent 
on this specimen; it reveals the good train 
ing she received. Note the perfect 
for valve, person, will, before, every, 
etc. See how easily she executed the circles 
in such combinations e, way, that, 
etc. She knows just where to start and when 
to finish—a professional accomplishment! The 
writing is firm, smooth, and fluent. 

We are happy indeed to recognize this pleas- 
ing combination of the artistic and practical 
in this specimen. Miss Ribisi is employed by 
the Pacific Star Roof Company of San Jose, 
California, and if this shorthand specimen 
is representative of the quality of her daily 
work, we congratulate the company upon hav 
ing so capable a stenographer. 


on page 


medals 


outlines 


get, 


as mak may 


Second Place 


No contest would be complete, of course, 
without a prize or two going to Detroit. Per 
haps it is the power of Mr. Ford's recent 


pronouncement that served as an incentive to 
bring so many stenographers in from Michi 
gan—particularly Detroit. Miss Virginia 
Stocker, winner of second place, has carried 
off prizes before, and is back each year for 
more! She is employed by the Manufacturers’ 
Life Insurarce Company, Detroit. Miss 
Stocker has acquired a firm, practical style of 
writing, even though there are irregularities 
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in it. There is a boldness of style here that 
is pleasing to the eye. Miss Stocker writes 
with a good degree of fluency, accuracy, and 
speed, and we are truly happy to award the 
silver pendant for second place to her. 


Third Place 


\ flying trip to Turkey is now in order 
to award the third prize, bronze medal, to 
a very efficient and capable young lady, Miss 
Berdjouhie Mesrobian, whose name has ap 
peared in these columns before 

In this connection it will be interesting to 
her to hear that her former teacher, Miss 
Fletcher, happened in at this office to see us 
the very day the contest closed. Miss Fletcher 
told us that Miss Mesrobian has done steno- 
graphic work at the American Academy for 
Girls in Scutari, Constantinople. Stenographic 
positions are scarce in Turkey just now, and 
difficult to find. However, such mastery of 
shorthand writing technique deserves and will 
receive recognition eventually, even in a coun- 
try where opportunities for women are not 
so plentiful as in the United States. There are 
few writers who have secured as fine a style 
of shorthand, and we congratulate Miss 
Mesrobian and wish her success. 


Siamese Gets Fourth Prize 


A long journey from Turkey around to the 
Pacific, to Bangkok, Siam, it takes to present 
the fourth prize (a Gregg Writer Fountain 
Pen and Pencil Set) to Mr. Viim Cheng 
Thaviwatana, who has acquired one of the 
finest practical styles we have seen! In his 
letter he tells us that he has done steno- 
graphic work in the Borneo Company, Ltd. 
for three years. His specimen has vigor, 
good swing, and speed. Its life and fluency 
more than helps to balance the minor inaccu- 
racies that naturally result in work dashed off 
as this evidently was. 


{nother Detroiter Takes Fifth 


We span the Pacific once more and return 
to Detroit, there to leave the prize for fifth 
place with Miss Norma Liebermann, a stenog- 
rapher in the Miller Rubber Company. Miss 
Liebermann has a certificate of Superior Merit, 
and has won Honorable Mention in one of the 
Annual O. G. A. Contests. She writes that 
with the arrival of her December Gregg Writer 
she is “off on another practising tour for 
better shorthand notes.” Good luck, Miss 
Liebermann, and every success to you! 

Some of the characters in this paper are 
wobbly, and there is a tendency to finish 
gq with a hook-like stroke that did not meet 
with the approval of the examiners, but it is 
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such a beautiful specimen of writing, notwith 
standing, that we are happy to recognize Miss 
Liebermann’s writing skill. 


1928 Winners Score Sirth and Seventh 


A practical writing style has been well de 
veloped by the sixth prize winner, Miss Mari 
Lindevall, of Hamden, Connecticut, also a1 
honor winner in former contests! It was in 
teresting to us to note in this case how closely 
the shorthand style resembles the longhand 
Observe how expertly Miss Lindevall gets 
around joinings—develop, valve, seem to be, 
best, experience, love, increase, etc. Every is 
not good in the first line, but note the perfect 
construction in the fourteenth line. This is 
writing ! 

We can imagine Miss Lindevall writing 
shorthand as naturally and unconcernedly as 
she writes longhand. She tells us that sh« 
has had five years’ experience as a stenog 
rapher, and is at present employed by the 
Yale Law School. This specimen is trul) 
worthy of the recognition it receives in win 
ning sixth place 


South America Completes Our Trip 


And now from Connecticut we hop off to 
Cali, Colombia, South America, to present the 
prize for seventh place to Miss Kathryn 
Haynal. She has had eight years’ experience 
as stenographer, and is at present employed 
in the American Consular Service and en 
joying her work. Miss Haynal writes: “It 
is a pleasure to have part in another contest 
and to have found another Greggite here in 
Cali, Colombia, to join me.” Vivian Micklk 
whose paper won her an O. G, A. Membership 
Certificate, is the other Greggite, and we wel 
come her to our ranks with pleasure! 

Miss Haynal’s writing this year has im 
proved over the specimen received last year 
She writes a good practical style, but there 
are a few idiosyncrasies in the execution of 
individual outlines that need to be overcome 
One is the tendency to “hoop” curves. (Note 
but in the sixth line.) This is not always 
done—there is a perfect form on the line below 
it. F in life and v in valve do not have the 
proper formation and slant, and / drops dow: 
in such combinations as worthless in the sixth 
line. While this does not interfere seriously 
with dictation taken at moderate speeds, the 
development of correct formation of curves 
greatly increases speed of joinings in fast dic 
tation. Hers is a fine style, nevertheless, and 
we are happy to present the seventh and last 
prize to this Greggite in South America 
before returning to the States, to begin the 
presentation of fifty-four gold O. G. A. emblem 
pins to writers who won Honorable Mention. 
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Space does not permit of further comment 
here, so we must draw our comments to a 
conclusion. As promised, we will return the 
specimens that did not qualify, with criticisms 
and suggestions for further practice. We are 
also criticising and returning the specimens 
where this was specifically requested. We are 
retaining the prize-winning and Honorable 
Mention specimens. 


Keep “Up on Your Toes” 
Winners of the Membership Certificate this 
year should aim to get into the Honorable 
Mention class, or higher, next year, and those 
who did not receive the Certificate can by care- 
ful study of the criticisms and suggestions 
made on their papers secure one on any of the 
monthly O. G. A. tests. The close of each 


(The list of Honorable Mention 


winners teil 
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schoel year turns out many highly efficient 
stenographers into the business world, This 
necessarily means that you who are in the field 
must be on tip-toes to keep ahead in your job. 
Do not slip backward. Keep ahead. Brush 
up your shorthand, and qualify for member 
ship in the O. G. A. You can do it! 


Success to You! 


To every one who participated this year | 
extend greetings. Your fine codperation and 
support was sincerely appreciated by all the 
members of the Contest Committee. They join 
with me in wishing you even greater success 
in your various undertakings throughout the 
new year 

I'm watching for your O. G. A. Contest 
specimens ! 


be found on page 276.) 


ae 
On the Wings of Shorthand 


(Continuing our Shorthand Penmanship Series from the January issuc) 


ship practice this month with a few special 

drills designed for the purpose of develop- 
ing correct formation, slant, and proportion of 
individual outlines. These special drills are 
stimulating, as well as helpful in the develop 
ment of outlines, particularly when applied to 
words given in the O. G. A. Contest Copy 
Isn't that right? 

I have chosen for practice some outlines that 
were frequently written incorrectly in the 
O. G. A. specimens that have been coming to 
our desks during the past month, and will 
incorporate word-forms in the Contest Copy 
that embrace the same motion 


LT might not be amiss to start our penman- 


Special Practice Drill 1 


One outline on which many failed was 
capable. Here the circle properly fits up clos« 
to the junction of & and p. If drawn out it 
reads krap or koap. The drill given here will 
help establish correct joining through proper 
slant and formation. Retrace for motion 

Accomplish and regent, and about and better, 
in the Contest Copy, are evolved ont of the 
same exercise 


Special Practice Drill 2 


a a. 


CZ, A a (os if JL 
7 . ) - / ) y, ) 

F ay i me hee “F 
3. 


oo 
WY)? ?1 


Life was improperly written on many papers 
the tendency being to pull / down at the end 
thereby changing slant and formation of / 
L has the greater depth of curvature at the 
beginning and must be kept in a horizontal 
plane always, regardless of the joining. 

Let us hope these drills will correct that 

The drills in the third and last special 
exercise, while embracing more complex join 
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ings, are simple and easy to execute. Analyze 
your writing frequently. Note the proper 
slant of p in plaid in the drill below. 

If the circle and hook joining give trouble, 
the second exercise will be helpful. Watch 
curvature and slant of ~, and join vowels 
smoothly. A more nearly vertical slant of ¢ 
is required for the correct writing of tyranny. 
T is made almost vertical before r and | and 
after k and g. Correct slant here makes the 
rest easy. The final circle must be turned in 
with a quick flick motion. 


Special Practice Drill 8 


a » 
ar ( ‘ at 
7) f a Ce o= 
c C e GO é 


~~ at Arg 
AG AH A 


In realized there were two common faults 
due to slow motion in writing. The first was 
a too deep and arc-like curvature of r and /; 
and the second, s was too long. To remedy 
the first, use a drill similar to the one in the 
exercise here; for the second, practise the 
second drill. S must be small and uniform in 
slant with the other downward characters, 
lest you forget! 


. Progressive” Drill 


Realised may be a bit easier to write if 
practised in small units first. You might break 
it up into three parts—tre, re-li, re-li-sd, as I 
have done in the drill. Write swiftly and call 
as you write: re, re-li, re-li-sd. Add sd with 
a quick flick motion after puncturing the circle. 
You ought to practise this outline until you 
can write it smoothly, swiftly, and propor- 
tionately correct at the rate of fifteen or more 
in fifteen seconds. 

Since words embodying ¢ before |] and r 
occur often in the Contest Copy, I advise you 
to review that lesson. Crystallization might 
be broken up also, for the purpose of developing 
speed and control in execution. Analysis of 
the word reveals a natural break between s 
and t; therefore, let us commence by writing 
kris as a unit and adding ¢lization. As soon as 
you have established control, practise the out- 
line as a whole. There will be a slight pause 
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at the junction of the two units, but by gradu- 
ally speeding up the motion of writing, you 
will soon execute the whole outline with a 
swift, gliding movement from beginning to end 
Fifteen of these in fifteen seconds, about three 
to a line, if your notebook is ruled down the 
middle and you are writing in the first column 
only. 


Another Lesson 


OW we are ready to continue the study 

of our penmanship series. This month’s 
lesson is simple and easy, and yet how few 
writers ever learn to write these little hooks 
well! Before taking up the study of the hook, 
let us get at a fault common in students’ work 
and weed it out right here and now. 


The Hooks 


Last month we learned that fer is made with 
the same physical motion as a figure 2. Now 
if you stop and think about it for a moment 
you will see that this same figure 2, made very 
small, turns out to be we in shorthand. In 
other words we is nothing more nor less thai: 
a very small figure 2 made with the circle 
following the downstroke. And yet I venture 
to say that approximately fifty thousand of 
the youthful writers submitting specimens for 
certificates have never learned to make this 
simple little word correctly. Think of that! 


Drill 46 


awe a 2 2 a Be 
a 2 L- ot 2 2 2 
1 oe, ee 


It is evident, is it not, that if we is only a 
tiny figure 2, we ought to be able to write it 
smoothly, swiftly, and correctly, maintaining 
proper slant always, without any further dis- 
cussion of it. So let’s get that one in our 
writing vocabulary right away and go on to 
other hook joinings. 


Drill 47 
eo >? 7 7 o ww 4 ) 
Sr £ , i , a, wo 


PB er. 


oF RR 


a ot i 
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ae hh t fh a 
ST SPREE, 


F 





Since the oo-hook, also w in the preceding 
drill is the upper part of the little elliptical 
figure shown at the beginning of Drill 47, we 
see that it must be written with a swift flick 
motion to make it small, smooth, deep, and 
narrow. A very small curve for k, squeezed 
almost together at the bottom, gives you the 
»0-hook, as you will see from the illustration. 
It naturally follows then that ak would become 
rw, and ek, eu, etc., and the same rule for 
joining circles applies. The exercise preceding 
the hook in lines one and two of Drill 47 
is to develop smooth, swift motion in writing 





Drill 48 





Drill 48 is composed of some of the words 
ind phrases taken from the Contest Copy that 
contain the oo-hook. Write the hook and s 
very small, and maintain uniform slant. Some 
f you may wonder a bit why we are studying 
the oo-hook before the o-hook. My reason is 
simply that this hook develops naturally out 
of the explanation for we, and we—a common 
word in our vocabulary—conveniently follows 
our study of the figure for fer given last 
month. I could not resist the temptation to 
connect them, because of their association, and 


drill on them while we were in the motion! 
Drill 

€ ¢ 4 Ps 4 “ 

‘ < “< < P, 


——v- 
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Just as a very small & squeezed almost to 
gether at the bottom forms the oo-hook, so a 
very small r squeezed together makes the 
o-hook, or the downward part of the little 
elliptical figure shown in Drill 47. This hook, 
too, must be very small, deep, and narrow 
and rounded out at the bottom. 

The exercises provided in Drill 49 will hel; 
you get this form well in hand 


Drill 


Drill 50 gives you words from the Contest 

Copy containing the o-hook 
Drill 

< 
i { ‘ 

(444m x x 

G A ch 

J 

-_ < 
a 


of vowel combina 
Note that apr 
down to a very 


Drill 51 provides a study 
tions containing the o-hook 
previously studied, throttled 
small character, becomes co 
tion used in shorthand 

Let us practise that for a minute, first ob 
serving that in writing these combinations the 
vowels must be so written that a horizontal 
line slashed across the opening of the hooks, 
touching both ends, will completely sever the 
circle. 

This holds true in all of the vowel combina 


a vowel combina 


tions and diphthongs, as you will see from 
1 study of Illustration 17 
4 
Illustration 
Drill 52 affords additional review practice 


on the vowel combinations and hooks. These 
hooks occur in many combinations which we 
cannot take up here, but no matter what the 
joinings may be the hooks must be written 
small, deep, and narrow and smcothly rounded 
out at top or bottom 
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I cannot stress this too emphatically. Failure 
to write these hooks correctly throws your 
paper out of the Honorable Mention class in 
the O. G. A. Contest, no matter how good the 
rest of the writing may be. This holds for s, 
too, which must be written very short and with 
uniform slant and curvature. These are the 
“catch” forms that, general execution being 
good, pull many a Contest paper of the alert 
student up from the mediocre to the class of 
superior writers 


Drill 52 


Drill 52 also demonstrates the necessity for 
correct proportion and formation! 


Drill 53 


| a ‘ £ 
fat! fa?) , oe lace J 
Fs ~ ‘ < € 

las Q ¢ A a~- 6 


Writing the diphthong i before r, 1, », m, 
and the downward characters requires the 
same manipulation as the small longhand o. 
Differentiate clearly between ¢ and oi, so that 
the words in the drill will be unmistakably 
clear to the reader. 


Drill 54 


< ( & —  £ r> a> 


Drill 54 shows how you may indulge that 
tendency to retrace the circle without giving 
offense! The diphthong i is simply a large 
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broken circle, and joined in many cases just 
as a would join. Lift the pen promptly as 
soon as you penetrate the circle. 

Write swiftly, please. 


Drill 55 
/ wy 4 Vad ; aa 
ae 
$ at A \ 


The ability to puncture the circle and get 
away quickly in such words as those given in 
Drill 55 distinguishes the professional writer 
from the novice. Mr. Gregg says on this 
point: “Remember that anything which in- 
dicates that it is not merely a circle, or loop, 
is sufficient to show that it is an 1; the slightest 
indentation possible before going on to the 
next stroke is sufficient.” I like to compare 
it to the professional punch of the pugilist 
I imagine that the fighter’s success lies as 
much in his ability to land a punch and get 
away quickly as in the power of his blow. It 
is this darting blow, firm and true, that wins 
the day. 

Well, a swift, sure “dig” with a quick get 
away is just as important in the writing of i 
in these combinations. There will be a slight 
pause at first, as you puncture the circle, but 
practise the exercises until you get the motion, 
then increase the speed with which you get 
around the angle until this pause is so slight 
as to be imperceptible. 


Drill 56—Review 


< ~ a / 
C 7 g 4 
t 
_- $f A vA 
Pa j 
.- 
Pe 4 ) > 
’ 4 
} — 7 ing 29 JT 
Pa Pl _# g aid 
t-d + ~« 
| ZS 
xX : y, n 
a_- . eC <_ s A—, 
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(Continued om page 276) 
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| do not need to tell you where I got the most of us know nothing about. 1 pointed 


words in review Drill 56! While we have one 








more penmanship lesson, I do not find that 
this is needed for your Contest penmanship 


practice. This month’s 
lesson is a very important 
one. The skill you ac- 
quire on it may determine 
your rating in the Contest. 
Bear in mind that light, 
free, continuous writing 
with prompt lifting of the 
pen as the stroke is being 
completed, to secure the 
fade-out or get-away 
stroke, is of the utmost 
importance in all of your 
writing. Thick, shaky lines 
with dots or blobs at the 
end of characters disquali- 
fies a specimen at sight 


Criticize Your Own 


Work 


Having secured a light, 
fluent motion, strive for 
perfect formation, slant, 
and proportion. 

When you have these 
points well in hand, ana- 
lyze your writing and see 
where you can improve. 
Check circles and strokes 
to see that you are differ- 
entiating clearly in size. 
Check slant of hooks, s’s, 
and vowel combinations, 
to see that they are uni 
form with the downward 
characters in your copy 
and are written very small 
in all combinations 

If any special circle 
joinings or consonant 
joinings should give you 
trouble, work at them un- 
til you have them mas- 
tered. Play with some 
drills of your own inven- 
tion until you find one 
that will aid you in the 
development of an out- 
line. Careful analysis of 
your own notes with a 
view to detecting errors 
and correcting them will 
certainly pay you. The 
more critical you are with 
your writing, the less 
critical we shall have to be. 


I have said in these columns before, and I 
want to repeat here, that stored in every human 
being are great reserve forces of energy which 











STENOGRAPHERS’ CONTEST 


Honorable Mention 
Winners 


Eleanor Trick, Detroit, Michigan 
Pauline Ross, Los Angeles, California 
Irene E. Knifton, Corvallis, Oregon 
Agnes Pearson, Lead, South Dakota 
Hazel Stapleton, Topeka, Kansas 
Elizabeth Karnitschnig, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota 
Ruth MacKean, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Macario E. Belaong, Pototan, Lloilo, 
Philippine Islands 
Florence M. Dirig, Los Angeles, Calif 
Josefa Quesada, Ponce, Porto Rico 
Gale S. Lee, Los Angeles, California 
Catherine Oberholz, Peru, Illinois 
E. W. Pyne, Boston, Massachusetts 
Stella T. Cox, Norristown, Pa. 
Sam S. Sklarew, New York, N. Y. 
Evelyn S. Gillings, Kenilworth, N. J 
Erma Evans, Celina, Ohio 
Agnes Kerr, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
Herbert C. Batterton, Petersburg, II. 
Florence H. Reiff, Worcester, Pa. 
Jean Davison, Joplin, Missouri 
Laurena Stewart, East Meredith,N.Y 
William F. Bauer, Port Richmond, N. Y 
Dorothy Lenore Roddick, West Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada 
Roy C. Bourg, Phoebus, Virginia 
A. E. Albera, Denver, Colorado 
Emma A. Melka, Cicero, Illinois 
Eleanor Schuster, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
Raleigh D. Strickland, Camp Hill, Ala 
Myrtle Bangsund, Two Harbors, 
Minnesota 
Lloyd C. Young, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robert Lee Schaper, San Antonio, Tex. 
Doris L. Manchester, Forestville, Conn. 
G. M. O'Neill, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Olive Gaspar, Santa Clara, California 
Rosetta P. Hicks, Decatur, Illinois 
Fern Rowe, Neillsville, Wisconsin 
William F. Davis, Dayton, Ohio 
Frederick C. Leisentritt, Jr., Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey 
Ruth Fowler, Strawberry Ridge, Pa 
Jack Romagna, Washington, D. C. 
Doris Tyrer, Pontiac, Michigan 
William M. Hoffman, Washington, D.C. 
J. J. Boldin, Ely, Minnesota 
C. I. Schupp, Les Angeles, California 
Annie May Menzies, San Jose, Calif. 
Bertha Schutz, Oakland, California 
Stanley J. Juckno, Detroit, Michigan 
Dean T. Walker, Amarillo, Texas 
Ruth Facer, La Salle, Illinois 
Leona Sims, Butler, Missouri 
Dorothy C. Luke, Detroit, Michigan 
Alice E. Duff, Kansas City, Missouri 
Daisy A. Graham, Vancouver, Wash 
Arturo Gepte, Zamboanga, P. I. 
Anne D. Applebaum, Detroit, Mich. 
Shizuko Yamasaki, Waipahu, Oahu, 
Hawaii 








given in past years 
provided with chain, as pictured; on ribbon 
or on a “snap-ring” if to be worn as a fob 


out that if you ever ran a race, worked at ut- 
most capacity for a protracted period, or swam 
a great distance, you probably remember how 


tired you became shortly 
after starting—thought 
you had reached the limit 
endurance and 
con- 


of your 


could not possibly 


tinue. But you kept on 
going, and soon found 
that tiredness vanished, 


and with the vision of 
your goal just ahead of 
you your whole being 
throbbed with an energy 
that recharged your vi- 
tality with endurance and 
speed. You were in your 
“second wind,” in the 
language of the athlete, 
and good for the rest of 
the way. 


And Den’t Give Up! 


If in this penmanship 
practice you have never 
worked beyond the point 
where you found your 
interest dulled and your 
enthusiasm waning, try it 
now. Your mind will 
rebel, and diversions will 
flirtatiously flick your at 
tention away many times 
at first, but do not give 
up! Be master of your 
will. Build resistance and 
endurance. You can do 
this if you know what 
you want; analyze the 
thing you have got to do, 
plan your work and work 
your plan; do one thing 
at a time, finish it before 
starting the next, and 
once started keep going. 
This is efficiency 


New Medal Offered 


Earn the lovely pen- 
dant shown on page 268 
Medals in gold and silver, 
of this new design, are to 
be awarded to the winners 
of second and third place 
in the “Individuals” event 
of this year’s O.G.A. Con- 
test, in place of the style 

The new medal will be 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional! organ 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 

















0. G. A. Contest Cop) 


All specimens written from this 
copy will be considered in the Con 
test unless marked “For Member- 
ship Only.” If submitted for mem 
bership as well as Contest, mark 
the specimen “Membership Ex- 
aminer” and enclose the examina 
tion fee. No fee is charged for con- 
test entries. 


If you will harmonize with the laws of life, 
you will steadily rise to a fuller life. Noth 
ing can hold you down. Everything that 
you undertake to do you will accomplish, 
because all of life’s resources will then be 
at your disposal. Attain your ideal, and 
make that ideal real. 

Cease to talk about failure, and begin to 
talk about success. This will help you to 
find a new and better world in which to live. 
The things that we desire most in life come 
to us as soon as we begin to think and talk 
about them. Dream success and your desire 
will be realized. Have you ever stopped to 
think what power there is in words—the 
crystalization of our thoughts? Use this 
power. Make it work for you and with you 
in winning the goal of your ambition. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


“Use your wmitiative” this test 
copy tells us! Let us see if you can- 
not make something more distinc- 
tive than a mere “copy” in pre- 
paring this test—type it so that the 
message stands out strikingly at a 
glance. Supply a suitable title. 


There is no reason why you should hesitate 
to aspire to any position, any honor, any 
goal, for the mind within you is fully able 
to meet any need. It is no more difficult for 
it to handle a great problem than a small one 
Mind is just as much present in your little 
everyday affairs as in those of a big business 
or a great nation. Don't set it doing trifling 
sums in arithmetic when it might just as well 
be solving problems of moment to yourself 
and the world. 

Start something! Use your initiative. Give 
your mind something to work upon. | The 
greatest of all success secrets is initiative 
It is the one quality which more than an) 
other has put men in high places 


Continued on pager n 
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Conceive something. Conceive it first in 
your own mind. Make the pattern there, and 
your sub-conscious mind will draw upon the 
plastic substance or energy all about you to 
make that model real. 

Drive yourself. Force yourself. It is the 
dreamer, the man with imagination, who has 
made the world move. Without him, we would 
still be in the Stone Age. 

Galileo looked at the moon and dreamed of 
how he might reach it. The telescope was the 
fruition of that dream. Watt dreamed of what 
might be done with steam—and our great loco- 
motives and engines of today are the result. 
Franklin dreamed of harnessing the lightning 
—and today we have man-made thunderbolts. 

Initiative, plus imagination, will take you 
anywhere. Imagination opens the eyes of the 
mind, and there is nothing good you can image 
there that is not possible of fulfillment in your 
daily life. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


In place of the usual kind of test 
this month, suppose you try your 
hand at the letter of application 
and “Specification Sheet” that Mr. 
McLeod has found so gate. We 
are repeating the copy here, because 
the facsimile is not large enough to 
read easily at the machine, but set it 
up in the same style as the photo- 
graphed letter, supplying your own 
address, however, and the date you 
write the test, in place of the date 
line in the original letter reproduced 
on page 264. 


( Your address and the day’s date) Chambers 
Projector Company, 1017 Travis Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. Attention: Office Man- 





February, 1930 


ager. Gentlemen: Isn't there a place in your 
organization for a young man to whom respon- 
sible work can be assigned with the knowledge 
that it will be done satisfactorily, and on time? 
I am employed at présent, but can leave on 
short notice. I shall be glad to have the oppor 
tunity to be personally acquainted with you 
whether or not we come to an agreement, and 
it will be very much appreciated if you will 
use the enclosed envelope to let me know when 
it will be convenient for me to call on you. 
I am enclosing a “specification sheet,” and will 
be glad to send you a photo upon request. 
Respectfully yours, (Your initials and notation 
of enclosure). 


Part Il 


Change the following data to apply 
to yourself if you wish, or use copy 
as given here. 


“SPECIFICATION SHEET.” Nationality, 
American; Status, Single; Religion, Protes- 
tant; Age, Twenty-three. Education: Gradu- 
ate of the Yoakum High School and Baldwin's 
Business College of the same city, offering 
thorough courses in 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Secretaria! Studies, Business Letter 
Writing, Penmanship, Gregg Shorthand, etc. 
Experience: Two years’ experience in book- 
keeping with a large Lumber Company and 
one year’s experience as combination book 
keeper-steno with an insurance company, 
where I handled practically all kinds of work. 
Comment: It is my desire to become affiliated 
with some good organization which has a 
future ahead of it for the right man. I am 
now in the market for such a change, however, 
I might have to sacrifice a little at the start. 
Salary: Can be determined im an interview. 
The governing factor is the cost of living 
Reference: I can give satisfactory business 
and personal references. 


[These tests are good only until March 25, 1930.) 
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) in the Office Equipment Field, ij 


News gleaned about all that which 


oes in the modern office and a word now 
i and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 
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ceeeahed 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
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ATURAL daylight is beyond question 
N the best light for the normal eye, but 

if it is not possible to get it, then you 
want to be sure that the artificial light is such 
that it does not reflect directly upon the cop) 
you are reading. When placing your copy on 
the desk at which you typewrite, place it 
at an angle that secures an 
even, soft light. There are 
spec ially prepared 
lights, and the ‘‘North 
Lights” have special steno- 
graphic lamps with lenses 
which eliminate the glare 
and so relieve eye strain 


~~ 
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PT'HE telephone is a most 

4 important part of the 
equipment of the business 
ithice. Without it there 
would be chaos. Yet many 
office workers (and execu- 
tives) need to learn some- 
thing of the correct way 
to “tackle” this instrument 
Here are a few suggestions 
that may appeal to you, 
too, culled from a brochure 
issued by the New York Telephone Company 
in the interest of better service, under the 
pointed title, “Getting the Greatest Good out 
of The Office Telephone.” They are good: 

“Let your tone indicate an anxious-to-pleas« 
spirit, which will create a food impression of 
you and your company, and people will enjoy; 
talking to you and doing business with y 
wer the ‘phone. Clear and distinct enuncia 
tion is also very important, because the perso 
to whom you are talking is not helped to under 
stand indistinct speech by watching your fac: 
or reading your lips. 

“The best way to answer is to identify your 
self immediately by the use of your name or 
department, or both. 

“When you have finished talking, replace 
the receiver quietly, as slamming it is likely 
to cause a sharp bang in the ear of the person 





Some trophy! 
“Pop” Kimball presenting the 
Kt idence 





with whom you have been talking. (Not only 
that, may we add parenthetically, but it leaves 
an impression of discourtesy or anger—just lik« 
slamming a door in your face!) 

“You will find it of assistance to maintain 
a list of numbers of frequently-called persons 
or firms. (Perhaps your telephone company 

can supply you with cards 
— for that purpose. Some of 
the companies have them. ) 

“Best results will be ob 
tained when trying to at 
tract the attention of the 
attendant by signaling 
slowly two or three times, 





and then pausing for an 
answer.” 
N the typewritmng field 
none is more popular 


than the International Con 
test manager. The twenty- 
fourth such event took 
place in Toronto, last fall, 
and while in the throes of 
the inspiring “rat-a-tat” 
of the typewriters, the fol- 


lowing lines about him 
were concocted by Beth Beal and Marjori 
Seegmiller, of the Richfield, Utah, High 
School. There's truth, too, as well as poetry 
in their rhyme. Sure “Pop” Kimball has “It”! 
When J. N. Kimball makes a joke, 
Ile makes us laugh until we choke 
So when we write his clever tests 
Our mirthful movements rock the desks 
H ften tells of cats and snakes 
Of pessimists or canyon breaks, 
From which we gaim great benefit 
We will agree that “Pop” has “It.” 
Sure “Pop” has “It’—he works it, even on 
the denizens of the “briny”! As we glance 


at the photograph of “Pop” with his aquatic, 
water-breathing craniate vertebrate (which he 
assured us he himself caught in the depths of 
Long Island Sound), we believe that what 
“Pop” said is true—it was as good a season 
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for trophy fishing off Block Island as it was 
at Toronto. Pop’s catch weighed twenty-five 
pounds, measured forty-two inches from tail 
to gill, and took forty minutes to land. 
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LIGHT for attachment to the typewriter 

is made by the Barr-Morse Corporation 

-Typelyte is the trade name. It can be at- 

tached so as to light up the work you are 

doing on the machine or can be thrown on the 
copy from which you are writing 


ad 


ANY letters have been received asking 

for the addresses of leading office equip 
ment and other business magazines. Here are 
the leaders : 


Orrice Appiiances, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Typewriter Topics, The International Office Equip 
ment Magazine, 320 Broadway, New York City 

Business Eouirpment, 320 Broadway, New York City 

Tue Business Weex (with which is combined The 
Magazine of Business), 10 Avenue at 36 Street 
New York City 

ManaGement, H. P. Gould Company, Bankers’ Build 
ing, Chicago, Illinois 

Printers’ INK Montiity, 185 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 

Painters’ Ink (weekly), 185 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 

Nation’s Business, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Anvertisinc & Seritine (fortnightly), 9 East 38 
Street, New York City 

System, Mopern Business ManacementT. 10 Avenue 
it 36 Street, New York City 

POSTAGE AND THE Marieac, 68, 35 Street, Brooklyn 
New York 

Commerce Reports (weekly), issued by the Depart 
ment of Commerce, It subscriptions for which 
should be sent to Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

JourNaL or Business Epvucation, 1170 Broadway 
New York City 
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EADERS of this magazine have heard 

about the radio shorthand contests that 
the New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association has been conducting for the past 
seven years, and know that this idea has spread 
to every part of the country. Contests have 
been held by schools in Oregon, California, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, 
as well as New York. Now a perusal of 
Office Appliances shows that the idea has 
caught on in the office equipment field. 

An office appliance company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has been using the radio for 
some time, presenting very fine musical num- 
bers. Then the idea of the radio shorthand 
contest, or “radio stenographic contest,” as they 
call it, germinated. The write-up in the maga- 
zine reports that for several weeks announce- 
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ment of the pending event was made from the 
station. Then dictation began between musi- 
cal numbers, and contestants (students and 
stenographers) were invited to send in their 
transcripts. Every week a prize for the best 
transcript in each class was awarded, and 
announcement made over the air. 

A record of the work was kept, and at the 
end of ten weeks it was announced that an 
essay of not more than 200 words should be 
submitted telling why the contestants prefer a 
certain make of typewriter. The person in 
each class who secures the highest rating on 
transcripts and turns in the best essay is to be 
awarded one of the portable typewriters carried 
by the dealer who is putting on this novel 
advertising program over the air 


Ye 


OTS of carbon paper is thrown away 

while there is considerable carbon still on 
it, when all that is needed is some way to re 
distribute the carbon. The “U-Re-Nu-It” elec- 
trice device does the trick. Spent carbon is 
passed over an electrically heated tube, which 
causes the wax and pigment of the carbon 
paper to redistribute itself over the surface of 
the paper and thus permit repeated use of the 
sheet. The device, which was placed on the 
market sometime ago, has been redesigned to 
make it more convenient for office use. 

A cast standard, with rubber feet, supports 
the tube in a horizontal position. Within is 
an electric heating element, provided with cord 
and a plug, which is screwed into any con 
venient electric light socket. 

Perhaps this will help you save carbon pape 


Sa! 


OW do we measure the amount of work 

that a typist accomplishes? The question 
perhaps should be, how do various business 
concerns measure the work so as to remunerate 
the typist fairly? There are four methods, 
according to W. H. Leffingwell. First, word 
count. This is used in offices of court re 
porters where work is charged by the folio 
of 100 words. Second, lines. In this cas« 
a standard line is fixed, and although it is 
used in a good many places it has one fatal 
defect, in that it is practically impossible to 
have all lines of uniform length. Third, 
square inches. This is widely used. A square 
inch of typewritten matter is a six-inch line— 
60 spaces of Pica matter or 72 spaces of 
Elite. Names and addresses, short lines, etc., 
make this method only a close approximation. 
Fourth, keystrokes. There is a counting de- 
vice which is attached to the typewriter that 
counts the strokes, and this is the most precise 
method of all, since every stroke registers 
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Executive Training for Office Boys 


(Continued from page 250) 
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The Business Girl’s Duty to Herself 


By Clara J. Davis 


Portland, Oregon 


NE of the first things that a new ste- 
nographer is apt to do, after the first 
glamour of being on somebody's pay 
roll has begun to wear off, is to decide that 
she is doing too much work for the amount 
of pay she is receiving. She is encouraged 
in this decision by other employees, who are 
inform her that Miss Blank, who 
same kind of work, gets a bigger 
salary than she—the situation is common. 
his line of thought, if unchecked, will grow 
until a genuine resentment against her em- 
ployer will force itself into the stenographer’s 
mind. Every time the boss hands her a piece 
of work, her anger will flare up. “Why doesn’t 
he give that to Miss Blank, isn’t she getting 
money than I?” she will ask herself 
bitterly. All the time she is taking dictation, 
her frown grows deeper and deeper as het 
inner thoughts clamor at one another in open 
mistreatment 


eager to 
does the 


more 


rebellion at such 


“Grousing” Gets You Nowhere 


Now, in the first place, you know without 
being told, if you but give it a moment's 
thought, that this attitude is very unfair. You 
agree, when you accept the position, to work 
for a certain amount of money; you sell your 
time to your employer for so much. Then this 
time is his and your duty is to give it to him. 
If some other girl has been wise enough, or 





same time to th 
that is her 
to do the same thing 


this 
money, 


smart enough, to sell 
same man for more 
business. If you want 
the way to do it is not to build up resentment 
in your heart, but to dig in, work hard, and 


show your employer that you are worth more 


owl 


The Poison of Resentment 


However, all of this is incidental to thi 
article. The point which I wish to bring out 
is something entirely different. Perhaps you 
do not know that while you are pouring over 
your notebook, raving inwardly about the in 
justice of the stenographic profession, ther« 
is a poison slowly creeping into your system 
I shall not attempt to explain just how this 
poison is created, for that is something that 
your doctor can best explain if you are inte: 
ested in details. It is enough to say that thi 
poisoning takes place allow 
yourself to become angry “rave” i 
wardly. 

And if these bitter thoughts are allowed t 
continue, the poison will continue to form 
After a while your health will begin to show 
the effects, and right there is where you ente: 


whenever you 


and to 


into the first stages of becoming the “office 
crab”—continually “grousing.’ 
Women are naturally more nervous tha: 


men; office work, at its best, is nerve-racking 
and it behooves every girl who is starting in 
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on a business career to watch herself carefully. 
Don’t allow yourself to become angry over 
petty things. It is absurd to become angry 
because your employer gives you work. That 
is what you are there for; and if you did not 
have much work to do it would be a pretty 
good sign that you had better begin looking 
for another job, for it usually means one of 
two things—either that the firm’s business is 
not very substantial, or that your services are 
not satisfactory and that they are letting you 
down easy. So when you get loaded down, 
instead of becoming resentful, be glad that 
the boss has so much confidence in you. This 
attitude will win you many points, but the most 
important will be that your health will stand 
up under a serene mind. 


Why Dread the Woman Boss? 


Whenever the manager of an employment 
bureau starts to tell a girl applicant of a job 
where a woman has charge of the office, he 
does so with apprehension, for he knows that 
he is almost sure to hear, “Oh, dear, I don’t 
want to work under a woman.” There is an 
almost universal feeling among business girls 
against working under the direction of one of 
their own sex. 

Now why does this feeling exist? Simply 
because there are so many women who, when 
they first began office work, permitted their 
office worries to get the upper hand, who 
allowed the “anger poison” to creep into their 
systems until at last they lost complete control 
and, although they have made a success from 
a business standpoint, they make life miserable 
for those who are compelled to work under 
their charge. 

It is up to you girls who are the business 
women of the future to change this attitude 
toward business women in the higher posi- 
tions. If you begin right on the start and in- 
sist upon keeping your mind serene and calm, 
it will soon become a habit which will stay 
with you through life, whether you remain 
in the business world or not. 


Close Your Ears to Tales 


The easiest way to avoid getting started on 
the wrong track is pleasantly, but firmly, to 
refuse to listen when the office gossips try to 
tell you how much more money Miss Blank 
gets, how thoughtless the boss is about hand- 
ing out lots of work, how “mean” he is about 
not signing his letters until the last thing at 
night so that you always have to stay overtime, 
and many other complaints, all of which may 
sound very real and very tragic to you when 
you are on your first job. But after you have 
held different positions, or in other ways have 


become familiar with numerous offices, you 
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will find there are always the same tales, or 
similar ones, and you will realize how trivial 
and unimportant they are compared with turn- 
ing out the work and accomplishing something 
really worth while. In no office will you find 
conditions absolutely to your liking. The thing 
to do, then, is to adjust yourself to circum 
stances instead of trying to adjust the cir- 
cumstances to yourself 


Keep Sane—Don’t Poison Yourself 


However, if you do find yourself in a posi 
tion where things are decidedly trying and 
where you feel that your strength and ability 
are being imposed upon unreasonably, then go 
to your employer and talk the matter over with 
him calmly and quietly, but don’t go with fire 
in your eye and anger in your voice. And 
don’t, please don’t talk it over with the other 
office help first. It is not their business and 
neither will it help to solve your problem; 
and if the boss finds out that you have dis 
cussed it first with the other help (and bosses 
have a way of finding out a lot of things they 
are not supposed to know), it will lower his 
opinion of you and your chances of getting 
things adjusted satisfactorily will be lessened. 

But by far the most important to you is 
this: If you talk it over first with the other 
help and, under the influence of their sympathy 
and encouragement, get yourself worked up to 
the limit of your endurance, the poison begins 
to pour into your system and, presto—another 
“office crab” is in the making! 


ae ad 
Are You Worth Your “Salt”? 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 





Keeper of the Record 


FE. were rather startled the other day 
to hear an echo of a time long since 
gone. At the end of a case, when the 
verdict was announced, the losing attorney 
stood impressively on his feet and moved to 
set the verdict aside on the usual grounds, but 
also on the exceptions taken during the trial 
and on the minutes of the Judge 


The Minutes of the Judge 


We have always known, of course, that the 
learned Court, sitting high in state, keeps 
minutes of the trial, or, rather, that he writes 
slowly and painfully in a black book that he 
always keeps before him. At first we sus- 
pected he was making out his income tax 
returns, but eventually we learned that he was 
only following the custom of ages and “re 
porting” the case for the official record. 

Once we took a surreptitious peek into one 
of these books. We saw there the record of 
a case which we ourselves had just reported. 
It read something like this: “Motion to amend 
complaint paragraph 2, eighth line, granted. 
Motion to dismiss denied. Verdict for the 
defendant. Motion to set dismissed.” 
These were the judge’s minutes 

As we recalled the case, we had consumed 
some 200 pages of notebook and two days of 
trial. In that time there had been at least 
100 objections, as many exceptions, and three 
fights between the opposing attorneys, not t 
speak of a motion for a new trial based or 
prejudicial remarks by the court! Apparently 
it was on these minutes that the lawyers oi 
other days had to base their appeal to the 
higher courts. 


aside 


Old-Time Reports 


Of course, we assume that the judges of 
those times kept a more complete record of 
the trial, when there was no scribe sitting 
below them taking down every word uttered 
by the witnesses, the attorneys, and the Court 
itself. Then a judge was forced to note in 
his black book everything that he deemed 
essential to the case, and we suspect that he 
was writing pretty much all the time. But at 


that, how sparse must have been the re l 
ot a witness s testim« und Ny ¢ eet 
must have been in recording “prejudicial r« 
marks” on the part of the Court! Who « 

tell from hi minutes whethe the witness 
walked fo the car or fo tl i a salient 
point sometimes in a negligence case. It wa 
literally impossible for any one man without 
the aid of shorthand to keep abreast of the 
mutterings of witnesses or the harangues of 
counsel, unless human nature was material! 
different then than it is now, which we be 


leave to doubt 


Growing Importance of the Record 


We suspect that the record was t ti 
the paramount thing it is in these tim 
Attorneys then must have played first and onl 
for the verdict of the original lower court 
for probably most litigation ended with the 
initial trial. It did not pay to appeal unless 
there was a flagrant abuse of judicial dis 
cretion, a thing that happens but rarel 
especially, if the proof of it is to be sought 
in the judge’s minutes Today, however, in 
probably half the important cases tried, the 
counsel work with their eye upon the record 
more than on the jury. You find their glance 
frequently traveling to the silent scribe, to 
make sure that his pen is working at the 
moment a vital exception is tak« and it 


not uncommon { the lawyer to pause, the 
better 
he comes to an important motion or an ess¢ 
tial piece of Many a 
attorney will stand with equanimity the preju 


dicial strictures of 


to accommodate the stenograp! _w 


testimony. 


a bullying judge if he knows 
that everything which is being said is finding 
its way into the records via the pen of the 
stenographer. It is his safeguard against both 
judicial error and judicial tyranny 


Stenographer Now Very Important 


In this respect, the importance of the stenog 
rapher in the modern scheme of things is i 
calculable. There is little or no supervision 
over him and his work, yet his record is relied 


upon to protect the citizen's property richt 
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280 Words-a-Minute Championship—Testimony 


(Continued from the January issue) 
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before the courts, and sometimes his life. None, 
it would seem, outside of himself, knows any 
thing of the difficulties of his job. He is 
deemed some sort of human machine who 
magically writes down the words of the wit- 
nesses, notes the objections and exceptions of 
the attorneys, and discreetly edits the remarks 
of the judge. Such an attitude is to be ac- 
cepted by the reporter, we think, as a compli- 
ment rather than anything else. It speaks 
more cogently than words of his silent effi 
ciency. Perhaps if the problems that constantly 
beset the reporter were known to all, they 
might not be so confident of our mechanical 


infallibility ! 
Confidence Justified 


Yet, on the whole, we are vain enough to 
believe that the confidence reposed in the 
record is justified. We know our weaknesses 
better than anyone else; and we know that 
one of them is not indifference or lack of pro 
fessional integrity. We doubt if there is another 
profession extant that puts the care into its 
work that reporters put into their transcripts. 
lt would be so easy, when the witness speaks 
indistinctly, or the judge grows sleepy in his 
rulings—especially at the last hour of a long 
day's grind—to miss a question or an excep 
It is not at all difficult to forget to write 
an answer that is spoken at 300 words a 
minute, yet there is something inherent in the 
shorthand game that holds the reporter to the 
last word. Call it pride, or professional in 
tegrity, or what you will! He may mentally 
the witness to the tortures of the 
damned, he may—if he has the time—glower 
or even bark at the attorney, and he may curse 
himself for ever learning shorthand; but if the 
stuff is at all essential to the record, the odds 
are even that he will get it down, however 
impossible it may be 


tion. 


consign 


The Record is Kept “Straight” 


Although there are no rules laid down for 
him by his superiors, the average reporter 
takes it upon himself to see that the record 
is kept “straight.” If a lawyer in examining 
on an exhibit fails to identify it properly, so 
that the record will be intelligible, it is usually 
the reporter who halts proceedings long enough 
to ask for the necessary identification. If a 
witness nods his head, it is the easiest thing 
in the world for the reporter to note “No 
answer,” yet it is a common proceeding to see 
the reporter suddenly stop, look up, and ask, 
“What is the answer, please?” Or, when a 


question has been objected to and the objec- 
tion overruled, more frequently than not it is 
the reporter who, after the examining lawyer 
goes ahead, forgetful of the record, reminds 
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him, “There is no answer on the record t 
that question.” Perhaps it is only because he 
keeps better track of the proceedings than 
the lawyers or the judge; but it is wholly 
unnecessary, if he wanted to adopt the easier 
course, to preserve the attorney’s record for 
him when he shows no inclination or ability to 
do it for himself. 

«Every reporter knows how easy it is t 
“fix” up anything when he comes to dictat 
the proceedings, perhaps weeks or months 
after the trial. The details of the case ar: 
hazy; the verdict is perhaps all that linge: 
in the minds of the participants ; and memories 
are notoriously infirm. What's a ruling now 
and then, or an obscure exception, or a motion 
to amend! Yet there are few 
do not sweat and swear as they labor ove: 
their notes in an attempt to reproduce faith 
fully the proceedings as they were spoken 
We edit sometimes, and we prune a bit, but 
there is an unconscious sense of pride in dig 
ging out something that was at first obscur« 
or meaningless. The attorneys who receive th 
printed minutes of the trial rarely realize th 
effort that has gone into the reporter's tas! 
of keeping the record clean 


reporters who 


Reporters Impartial and Faithful 


The reporter is necessarily the custodian of 
the judicial record, a record that is fraught 
with the sacred rights of the litigants, and we 
believe there has never been one who has con 
sciously betrayed the trust. Mistakes are in 
evitable; and sometimes we don’t hear: but, 
in the main, the record that goes to the higher 
so far as the reporting of it goes 
the most impartial and faithful document pos- 
sible to make in a human world 


~ 


courts 15S, 


New York Reporters 
Meet 


HE New York State Shorthand R: 

| porters’ Association, the oldest reporting 
organization in this country, held its 

54th annual convention at the Hotel Penn 
sylvania, New York City, during Christmas 
week. There were in attendance official re 


porters of the several classes of courts, as well 
as free-lance men, from all over the state 


Value and Usefulness of the Transcript 


Foremost among the topics discussed was 
the consideration of means of educating the 
lay world to the “Value and Usefulness of 
the Stenographic Transcript.” This subject, 
following a pertinent and excellent paper by 
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Mr. Willard B. Bottome, Supreme Court 
Official, called forth a lively discussion led by 
a visiting colleague, Mr. Horace Edgecomb, 
of Boston. It was agreed that there is a need 
for acquainting lawyers, particularly, with the 
advantages of the C. S. R. laws of this and 
other states. 

Another topic to evoke interest and support 
was the proposed legislation affecting tHe 
salaries of the Supreme Court Officials in the 
First District. There was much gratification 
expressed over the increase of salaries through- 
out the districts in the upper part of the state. 


Fees for Magistrate Courts “Minutes” 


The present problem of the Magistrate Ste- 
nographers in New York City was aired and 
discussed on the convention floor. The need 
for clarification of the recent law affecting 
this group of officials was expressed—perhaps 
new legislation. According to the current in- 
terpretation of a recent section of the criminal 
law, Magistrate Stenographers are required to 
furnish to the District Attorney, upon request, 
minutes in the cases of all felons held for the 
Grand Jury, these minutes, as the law is ap- 
parently construed, to be delivered without fee. 
The section makes no provision for a fee, nor 
does it specifically prohibit the normal and 
reasonable fee to be charged by the stenog- 
rapher; but in the absence of a precedent, 
minutes are now being furnished without fee. 


Guests from Out of State 


Distinguished guests from outside of the 
state included such well-known reporters as 
Mr. Nelson Butcher, of Toronto, Canada, an 
honorary member of the Association; Mr. 
Louis Schrader, president of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association; Mr. Horace 
Edgecomb, of Boston, with Mrs. Edgecomb; 
and Miss Minnie Kehoe, of Florida. It was 
happily recalled that both Mr. Butcher and 
Mr. Schrader were present at the State con- 
vention held in 1898. 


Banquet Speakers 


At the convention banquet, the members 
were entertained by addresses by Mr. Nathan 
Behrin, retiring president and toastmaster ; 
Mr. Seth B. MacClinton, of the Federal Court 
in New York City; and the Hon, Philip J. 
McCook, Justice of the Supreme Court. 


New Officers 


As officers for the coming year the Asso- 
ciation elected Charles G. Jewett, Supreme 
Court, Utica, president ; Harold Eyre, Supreme 
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Court, New York City, vice-president ; Seth B 
MacClinton, Federal Court, Criminal Division, 
New York City, secretary-treasurer; Charles 
L. Swem, Supreme Court, New York City, 
chairman of the Executive Committee; and 
Willard B. Bottome, Supreme Court, New 
York City, librarian. 

The 1930 meeting will be held at Syracuse 


le 


Stenographic Jobs That Are 
‘Nifferent” 


(Continued from page 246) 


Promotions 
The ex 


tion to the next higher grade. 
are made strictly on a merit basis. 
aminations are competitive and fair. 


Clothing and Equipment 


Each State Policeman is furnished uniform 
blouse and breeches; shirt; campaign hat, 
helmet, or cap; buckskin gloves or gauntlets; 
puttees; shoes; overcoat; rubber coat; Sam 
3rowne belt and revolver holster; service re- 
volver; carbine; handcuffs; billy; badge; 
whistle and chain» State Police notebook and 
receipt book—all furnished by the State with- 
out cost to the man 


Transportation 


Automobiles, motorcycles, trolleys, railroad 
trains, and horses—all are used as means of 
transportation. The troopers all are trained 
and expert horsemen. During the annual field 
meet, which is held at one of the troop head 
quarters each fall, they perform feats of horse- 
manship which elicit much praise and com- 
mendation from the public. 


Where to Apply for the Position 


Those interested should write a letter (in 
your best “typehand”) to The Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania State Police, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, stating your desire and asking for 
application form; also mentioning your qualli- 
fications, education, training, and experience, 
if any. The letter should be signed in ink, 
and your full address shown. 

The application form should be executed 
carefully, truthfully, and in every detail, in 
your own handwriting. It should be returned 
promptly to The Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
State Police, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, ac- 
companied by three letters of recommendation 
given by persons who are very well acquainted 
with you. Political influence or prestige does 
not lend strength to an application, since the 
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positions are not political in any way. If you 
have had military experience, your discharge 
certificates or other credentials should accom- 
pany the application and be sent by registered 
mail. You will then be advised a bit later 
oncerning the next step in the procedure. 


Suggested Preparation 
Since those making application for these 
different” positions will naturally desire to 
make some preliminary preparation for the 
vork in case their applications are acted upon 
avorably, the following suggestions are given 
in the hope that they may prove helpful to 
the aspirants: 

Since all of us know that the more familiar 
we are with any line of 
it is to “take” shorthand dictation containing 
the technical terms of the work, it is suggested 
that the prospective trooper-stenographer 

uld do well to familiarize himself as fully 
is possible with police terms, law expressions, 
ourt phraseology, and the like; with the geog- 
aphy of Pennsylvania, and, especially if not 
that State, make a careful study 
f its map with regard to location of various 
their 
boundaries, etc. 

The following volumes on the subject of 
State Police would be both helpful and inter- 
esting if read carefully: 

“The State Police” by Bruce Smith (Mc- 
Millan Company); “Justice to All” by 
Katherine Mayo (Houghton-Mifflin), a his 
the Pennsylvania State Police which 


also, 


business the easier 


i native ol 


counties county-seats, the topography, 


tory ol 
contains, tories of their adventures and 
actual experiences, while “Mounted Justice” 

1 Standard Bearers” by the same 


and “Ihe 
stories of Penn- 


author are filled with true 
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sylvania State Police adventure. These books 
can probably be found in your local library 
If not, they may be purchased direct from thx 
State Police Civic Association, Box 871, Har 
risburg, Pennsylvania. “The Riders of th« 
Plains” by A. L. Haydon (Copp Clark Con 


pany, Toronto) is also interesting. Dictati 
from these volumes would familiarize wit 
police terms. 

Various texts on Pennsylvania law woul 


be helpful if studied to some extent. Men e» 
perienced in army paperwork would find this 
service helpful and similar in 
while men with 
the physical course less difficult. 

The ability to ride a horse would be of cd: 
advantage to the 
and applicants would do well 
as familiar as possible with this 


many ways 


military experience would fine 


cided prospective trooper 
stenographer, 
to become 
form of exercise. Other exercises which ten 
to strengthen and build up the physique shoul 
general health improve: 

Teeth should receive 
dentist 


be indulged in, and the 
in every possible way 
careful attention from a competent 


and the eyesight must be normal 


Finally 


lo repeat, all stenographers who are singl: 
height, age, weight, 
requirements, are eligible for on 
worth the effort 
If you are interested 


of required other wis« 
meeting 
of the 


required to obtain them. 


jobs. s| hey are 
and come up to specifications, “take your typ« 
writer in hand” and an applicati 
form 

Chen 
sparkles. 

Perhaps here’s the 
ing for! 


request 


shine up your shorthand until it 


u've been lool 


od 


The Passing Day 


By Coethe 
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